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Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, 
and Univocity 


by Herbert Thomas Schwartz, T.O. P. 


HE WORDS, “ Platonic” and “ Aristotelian,” may be 

understood either in their historical sense, as each signifies 
the teaching of the person from whom the name was taken, or 
in a theoretic sense, as they signify doctrines which are either 
true or false, and that either in part or as a whole. 

A theoretic understanding of the terms is presupposed, more- 
over, by any historical account of western philosophy. For 
unless the theoretic doctrine is applied as a kind of measure, we 
shall not be able to distinguish Plato’s teaching from Aristotle’s, 
or wherein Aristotle’s criticisms were well taken, wherein not, 
and (of especial importance for Christian philosophy) how the 
doctrines of both Plato and Aristotle were assimilated in the 
teaching of St. Thomas and the other scholastic masters. 

It seems, further, that the historical accounts of these matters 
have in fact suffered for lack of theoretic precision here, so 
that it would be useful, even for historical purposes alone, to 
develop a theoretic solution for these problems. But more im- 
portant, to the extent that “ Aristotelian” and “ Platonic” 
signify complementary truths in the speculative order, the 
determination of their precise meaning is necessary, not as an 
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indispensable means to philosophic history merely, but in order 
to keep philosophic contemplation itself integral and intact. 
For nothing is easier, as philosophic history teaches abundantly, 
than to lose one truth in the contemplation and admiration of 
another — even for very great minds. 

Because the difficulties which arise in an attempt to under- 
stand Plato and Aristotle, and to adjust their teachings one to 
the other, center about the problem of universals (as Gilson has 
shown, it is the central problem for the history of philosophy 
itself), we have thought it best to examine that problem first. 
And although, as we have said, our primary objective is theo- 
retic, we have made one assumption which will enable us to 
relate the theoretic solution to the historical figures. That as- 
sumption (it will have to be substantiated by historical evidence, 
although it will presumably be accepted by those who considered 
the problem seriously) is this, that in the teaching of Plato, and 
in the Platonic tradition generally, things are considered unt- 
vocally, that is, as they fall under one and the same definition, 
particularly things in the ultimate generality of being; whereas 
in the Aristotelian tradition things are considered according to 
their proper natures and therefore non-univocally on the whole, 
or analogically.* For the Platonic tradition, we are assuming 
here, accordingly, being is univocal and, equivalently, being is 
a genus; for the Aristotelian tradition being is not a genus and 
it is not univocal. And correspondingly, for the Platonic tradi- 
tion God falls under a genus, the genus of being primarily, 


I do not mean that the Aristotelian tradition does not consider things 
univocally to the extent that they fall under the predicamental order, in 
which material potency is a co-principle with form. But even there 
essence must be understood as something having diversified existence in 
each individual, the ultimate reality in which every proposition claiming 
to be true must be verified. Cf. these words of Aristotle in the Categories: 
“Thus everything except primary substance (the actual individuals) is 
either predicated of primary substances, or is present in them, and if these 
last did not exist, it would be impossible for anything else to exist ” 
chap. 5 (Oxford trans.). 
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although God is also subsumed under other transcendental 
genera, notably “ the good ” and “ the one ”; for the Aristotelian 
tradition God cannot be in any genus. 

St. Thomas himself sums up Plato’s doctrine as logical, and 
this in the precise sense of the term, that Plato conceived things 
to exist in themselves in the same manner as they exist in the 
mind. It was because he did not make a distinction between 
these two modes of existence that he was led to posit ideas as 
subsistent : 


But it becomes evident to one carefully probing Plato’s arguments 
that he fell into error because he thought that the mode of the thing 
understood was the same in its being as in its being understood.'* 


But this suggests that for a doctrine to be “logical” is for 
it to be false, if the very root of Plato’s error was in his logical 
conception of things. However, you will notice that St. Thomas 
does not say that it is wrong to conceive things in a logical 
manner. (How else could we conceive them?) He says that 
the error lay in conceiving things to exist in a logical mode, 
that is, in the mode of our understanding them. 

Nor does St. Thomas’s statement here deny the simple 
identity of essences as they are in our minds and in things, 
an identity which St. Thomas himself always affirmed. But in 
the intellect essences exist together with the beings of reason 
produced by the mind in its consideration of things; as outside 
the mind they exist united with matter, either as substances or 
in substances. The things we conceive do exist, and just as we 
conceive them to exist; but they do not exist together with the 
logical conditions of our ideas; they exist united to those 
material conditions from which we have abstracted them. Be- 
cause Plato did not make that distinction, he was led to attribute 
to the ideas outside the mind a unity which the mind confers 
on them, a unity which, if they did possess it of themselves, 
would make the ideas subsistent. 


ta Jn I Met., 10, no. 158. 
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But whether true or false, a doctrine is “logical ” in so far 
as it is concerned with things as they exist in the mind, and as 
they are therefore united by an extra-essential unity produced 
by the mind: 

But there is another order which reason establishes in its specifie act 
according as reason, by its own consideration of things, orders its con- 


cepts one to the other, as well as the signs of its concepts which are 
called “ terms.” 


If this order which the mind produces in its consideration of 
things is attributed to things in their real existence, the logical 
doctrine is false. If this order is only used as an instrument, 
and is itself kept sharply distinguished from the being and order 
in things, the logical doctrine is at once true and necessary. 
But for St. Thomas Plato’s doctrine was logical not only in 
the general sense we have just indicated. Plato, St. Thomas 
tells us, reduced the whole diversity of things to one genus, 
or idea, which would be the idea of being. And therefore all 
things would be diversified by a “ material” principle, which 
is for Plato the principle of “ duality,” and which, in contrast 
to the “ the one,” 
things are in a way “the same,” differing only as “the more 


is the receiving principle. Accordingly all 


and the less” or as “ the great and the small”: 


It was a Platonic opinion, we must remember, that the diversity of 
things owes its origin to the diversity of the receptive principle alone. 
That opinion posited the one as of the form, and duality as of the 
matter, so that the whole principle of diversity would derive from the 
material principle. Whence Plato assumed that one and being were 
predicated univocally, and that they signified one nature; but that the 
species were diversified according to the diversity of the things recep- 
tive of this nature.® 


There are other and important characteristics of Plato’s teach- 


ing, particularly that one, also noted by St. Thomas,* to the 


effect that Plato always spoke figuratively, so that a criticism 


2JIn I Bth., 1. *In VII Phys., 7, no. 11. *In I de An., 8, no. 107. 
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of the literal meaning of his words was not necessarily a 
criticism of Plato’s own doctrine. But because we think that 
the logical character of Plato’s teaching is most significant and 
fundamental, we shall discuss it first. 

Assuming then, as historians are coming to believe more and 
more, that St. Thomas united the Aristotelian and Platonic 
traditions in so far as each was sound and therefore compatible 
with the other, we shall develop the proposed theoretic analysis 
from a problem as it arises in the writings of St. Thomas him- 
self. The problem, stated succinctly, is this: On the one hand 
St. Thomas states again and again that being is not a genus, 
and that God is not in any genus; on the other he appears to 
assume, in many places but particularly in his demonstrations 
of God, both that being (or some equivalent transcendental) is 
a genus, and that God is in it. For, as we shall show, without 
that assumption the demonstrations of God would prove nothing. 

The assumption that being is a genus is explicit in the fourth 
way. St. Thomas’s demonstration runs: 


The fourth way is taken from the grades of perfection to be found 
in things. For among things there are some more good and some less 
good, some more true and some less true, more noble and less noble. 
But more and less are predicated of diverse things according as there 
is a certain maximum to which they approach in diverse degrees, as the 
more hot is what approaches closer to the maximum hot. There is some- 
thing, therefore, which is truest, best and noblest, and consequently the 
maximum being. For the things which are maximum truths are like- 
wise the maximum beings as we read in the second book of the Meta- 
physics. But what is said to be a maximum in any genus, is the cause 
of all the things which are of that genus: as fire, which is the maximum 
hot, is the cause of all hot things, as Aristotle writes in the same book. 
Therefore there is something which is the cause of the existence, good- 
ness and of any perfection whatsoever in things: and this we call God.® 


Note that, as the demonstration requires, the maximum in the 


genus is of a different order from everything else in the genus, 


5 Summa Theol., I, 2, 3, ¢. 
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since it must be approached by everything else, not reached or 
exceeded. But if the maximum were of the same order as the 
other things in the genus, it could only be a relative maximum, 
i. e., one that could be exceeded. As, for example, the number, 
7, is a relative maximum, i.e., more than any number up to 
and including 6. But 7 is exceeded by 8. On the other hand, 
the “number” signifying all the possible divisions of the 
continuum is an absolute maximum in respect of any “ natural ” 
number, in the sense that it may be approached, but it will never 
be reached by any natural number. 


This relation of the maximum, moreover, is predicated 


formally in virtue of the logical division as such. For whenever 
a class or genus, any class regardless of its matter, i. e., the kind 
of being which it embraces, is divided into two sub-classes or 
species, the division is according to some opposition between the 
species. For example, number is divided into odd and even 
according as the odd is number that is not even, or brute is 
animal that is not rational; or rectilinear is figure that is not 
circular. This opposition, moreover, is founded on some pri- 
vation of one of the species relative to the other. And therefore, 
since one of the species is simply without the perfection of the 
other, the difference between them cannot be reduced to one 
of finite degree. Thus we may say that the cognition of the 
brutes approaches the cognition of man, but in the sense that it 
will never reach rational cognition. For rational cognition, just 
as it is rational, is not such and such a degree of animal cog- 
nition, no matter how great; as again the polygons inscribed in 
a circle approach the circle as a limit in the same sense, because 
no polygon, however numerous its sides, is a circle. For a circle 
is a figure not bounded by straight lines. And as we here said, 
this relation of maximum to everything else in a genus is true 
in virtue of the logical relations, i. e., because we cannot construct 
a genus, whatsoever it be, containing two or more species, with- 
out conceiving the species opposed in the way we have indicated. 
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There is this further point to be observed about the logical 
formality of this proof. For it is “logical” not only as it 
applies the logical formality of “ genus” in the ordinary, i. e., 
predicamental sense, but “ genus ” itself is used here to include 
things that are diverse in their being. This point may be 
clarified by an objection to the demonstration. Suppose someone 
should argue that the term, “ genus,” is equivocal, according as 
it is taken in one sense to be what is predicated of things having 
the same nature, at least as material, but in an entirely different 
sense when the “ species ” included under it are diverse in their 
being. For “ genus” in this demonstration must be conceived 
to include as species both what has per se the perfection denomi- 
nated by the genus, what has it in virtue of itself, and what has 
it by “ participation,” as St. Thomas would say. And indeed 
“genus ” must be so conceived if it is to yield the conclusion 
of God’s existence. Thus in the example which St. Thomas 
gives, fire, being itself hot of itself, is what heats other things; 
that is, the other things are hot in virtue of fire, but fire is 


hot in virtue of itself. And therefore, according to their being, 
the things included in this concept of “ genus,” e. g., “ hot,” 
are analogical, as (and this is just why St. Thomas needs this 
logical reduction of analogy) God is at once the cause of the 
being of all things and yet is conceived as in the genus of being, 
as its maximum, therefore. 


It is evident, even on the surface of this argument, then, that 
it depends on logical formalities, more specifically on the concept 
of being as a genus. To make this more evident we may write 
out the demonstration in syllogistic form: 

I. Every genus in which things are said to be more or less con- 


tains a maximum in respect of which those things are said to 
be more or less according as they approach to that maximum. 
But being is a genus in which things are said to be more 


or less. 
Therefore being contains a maximum. 
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II. The maximum in every genus is the cause of everything else in 
that genus. 
There is a maximum in the genus of being (I). 
Therefore the maximum in the genus of being is the cause 
of everything else in that genus (i.e. of all things without 
qualification in so far as they have a cause). 


Ill. The universal cause of all beings exists (II). God is the uni- 
versal cause of all beings. Therefore God exists. 


“ Maximum is every genus,” then, is an essential middle term 
in this demonstration, so that God’s existence is proved accord- 
ing as God is brought under that term through the minor, “ the 
maximum in the genus of being.”’ St. Thomas, then, presupposes 
here both that being is a genus and that God falls under it in 
some way. 

The same assumption underlies all the other demonstrations, 
although the logical nature of the premises is not so apparent on 
the surface. Because St. Thomas himself regarded it as “ the 


b 


more manifest way,” we shall take the first demonstration as 
typical of the others, at least as the demonstrations concern our 
present problem. 

Like the fourth, the first way seems to be disjunctive in form, 
although like the fourth too, it is reducible to a syllogistic 
structure. Let this be our first formulation of the argument, 
then : 

Either nothing is moved, or there is a first unmoved mover (God). 
But it is false that nothing is moved (“Certum est .. . aliqua moveri 
in hoe mundo”). 


Therefore there is a first unmoved mover (God). 


For the sake of conciseness I shall employ the following symbols 
in the formulation of this argument: 


for not 


“Vv” for or—in the sense that A or B means not 
(not A and not B) 
“.” for and 


“2” for implies 
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The first demonstration, then, may be written: 


~ motion \ first unmoved mover (God) - ~ ~ motion 2 a 
first unmoved mover. That is, either there is no motion or there 
is a first unmoved mover; but there is motion; therefore there 
is a first unmoved mover, God. But what is the principle for 
“—~ motion V God”? Why is this a necessary disjunction ? 
There is a more general question behind this one: What makes 
any proposition of the form, ~ A V B, necessary? Evidently 
the principle of contradiction, at least in principle. For if 
~ A V B is necessary, ~ A must be logically equivalent to 
~ B, reducing the disjunction to ~ B V B, which is self- 
evident in the sense that to deny it would be to deny the principle 
of contradiction. But what makes ~ A logically equivalent to 
~ B? For ~ A as such is not formally the same as ~ B. 
Evidently it must be some necessary connection between A and 
~ B. But such a necessary connection will have to be one of 
cause, i. e., if an effect is posited, which can be the effect of one 
cause, we must posit that cause. 

But how do we know that a given effect, A, can be brought 


about only by this cause, B? Because the form or act of the 
effect is such that it may either be or not be in the subject 
receiving it, as motion may either be or not be in this body 
(I do not mean this in the sense that the body may not tm fact 


have always been moving, but that it is not necessary that it 
be moving, i. e., that there is no necessary connection between 
being a body and moving, even if this body has in fact always 
been moving) ; whereas the form or act pre-exists in the cause 
necessarily, i. e., in virtue of itself and not of something else. 
Moreover, that form or act will pre-exist in the cause either as 


of the same order, i. e., “ univocally,” 


or as of a more perfect 
order, “ equivocally.” 

It is clear, then, that the necessity of the disjunction in this 
form of argument lies in the causal relation between B and A. 


Further, as we have seen, the logical form of the argument 


‘ 
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cannot determine whether the cause, B, has the perfection which 
it communicates to A as of the same order as it is in A, or as 
of a different order, whether, that is, B is a “ univocal ” or an 
“ equivocal ” cause. For all that is necessary logically is that B 
be the necessary cause of A. And since it is not known, accord- 
ing as it is specified by the logical requirement, whether the 
perfection pre-existing in the cause, B, is of the same order as 
A, or of a different order, that must be left indeterminate just 
as it is a logical requirement. And this means that what is 
common to A and B must be conceived as of a genus, which of 
itself in no way implies, therefore, that the perfection is of 
the same order in B as it isin A. For that is just what we mean 
by a generic concept, that it is indeterminate in respect of 
further specifications. 

To make this a little easier to grasp, we may write the general 
disjunctive argument, ~ A B-~~A OB, in syllogistic 
form. For since the argument, as we have seen, is founded on 
the causal nexus between B and A, we may write: 

Whatever is the necessary cause of A, exists. 


But B is the necessary cause of A. 
Therefore B exists. 


Applying this to the first demonstration of God, the part estab- 
lishing the existence of an unmoved mover, that is, (the present 
difficulty is in no way affected by the last step) we may write: 


Whatever moves things, exists. 
But a first unmoved mover moves things. 
Therefore a first unmoved mover exists. 


Now suppose someone should argue as follows: 

This syllogism proves nothing. For it really has four terms, 
since the ‘ mover’ which we know to exist and whose existence 
causes us to assent to the major, is a corporeal mover, whose 
definition, therefore, will include matter, whereas the predicate 
of the minor cannot possibly include matter in its definition. 
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For if it is material, it will not be first, neither will the subject 
of the minor, on that supposition, serve as a nominal definition 
of God, which the demonstration requires. Therefore we must 
argue from the premise, Whatever is itself material and moves 
things, must exist. But such a premise can never establish the 
existence of anything immaterial. 

To defend St. Thomas’s demonstration, then, we would have 
to show how the middle term is univocal. For if there is a 
demonstration, it is through the term, to move, just as this is 
indeterminate and thus univocal, precising from the determi- 
nation of to move as it is the specific act either of God or of 
the creature. And in fact it is in just this way that St. Thomas 
defines fo move in his demonstration: “ Movere enim nihil 
aliud est quam educere aliquid de potentia in actum.”* For 
this definition does not tell us in what manner the mover moves, 
whether it is as being itself moved, or as being unmoved. And 
rightly; for until the demonstration is effected we do not know 
the nature of the first mover. If we assume at the outset, there- 
fore, that the term, to move, is analogical and that in the sense 
that its primary analogue is pure act (which it is in fact, 
that is, “ according to being but not according to intention’), 
then we have begged the question. For in that case we should 
have assumed that pure act, whose existence we were to demon- 
strate, already existed. 

On the other hand, if we take the term, “ movere,” as univocal 
in the sense of the predicamental order, i.e. as entailing 
material potency, or more generally as entailing any passive 
potency on the part of the mover, we have begged the question 
in the opposite sense, arbitarily assuming either that God does 


not move things, or that we cannot know a mover of this kind. 
Or else we assume arbitrarily that a middle term of this kind 
is logically invalid, which is an untenable position. 

And therefore we must distinguish two meanings of the term, 


* Summa Theol., I, 2, 3, ¢. 
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“univocal.” For it is common knowledge that a demonstrative 
syllogism, like any syllogism, requires univocal terms, and this 
especially as it concerns the middle term. Yet it is apparent 
that whatever is said of God and the creature, whether “ being,” 
or “mover,” or “necessary,” or anything else, is said only 
according to analogy. But analogy is, simply, equivocal. In 
fact it is defined as a species of equivocation, equivocation a 
consilio. If, then, demonstration as such requires a univocal 
middle term, it is necessary to show how the middle term in a 
demonstration of God is univocal. 

The fact is that the term, “ univocal,” is itself equivocal. 
For, as Aristotle defines it, “.. . things are said to be named 
‘univocally’ which have both the name and the definition 
answering to the name in common.” (Oxford trans.) Now in 
this formulation the term, “ definition,” is the crucial one, since 
it is the definition which determines whether or not two or more 
things having the same name are named untvocally: If they 
have the same definition, the name is univocal; if the definition 
is different for each, the name is equivocal. 

But “ definition ” itself is an equivocal name, and hence the 
name, “ univocal,” which is defined in terms of “ definition,” is 
likewise equivocal. For a definition may be either 1) complete 
and essential, as the definition of man as a rational animal is 
complete; or it may be 2) incomplete, as to define substance 
(I mean just as it is substance, in e. g. a stone) as “ what exists 
in itself.” For what it is to be a substance as a stone is a 
substance (and this as substance, not specifically as stone) is 
not signified by “esse in se” merely. For the very nature of 
this “esse in se” is determined by the material potency “ in 
which it is received.” And again this same definition may be 
predicated of an angel, although the subject, in that case, has 
spiritual as against material potency, so that the substance is 
diverse from tae material substance of the stone. Yet the two 
things, angel and stone may be said to be named univocally 
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nonetheless, inasmuch as the definition, “ esse in se,” is verified 
for each. And thus, in respect of the complete or essential 
definition, ange] and stone are named equivocally; in respect 
of the incomplete definition, “ esse in se,” they are named uni- 
vocally. And notice that logic as such, at least in the specifica- 
tion of univocal terms for the syllogism, does not tell us whether 
the terms should be univocal in one or the other sense. So long 
as the middle term is defined in such a way as to be verified for 
all the terms to which it is applied in a given demonstration, the 
requirement of logic in this respect is satisfied. 

It is, then, a confusion of the metaphysical with the logical 
order to argue that God would have to be a moved mover if 
His existence is to be demonstrated from the fact of motion. 
For that argument presupposes that terms are univocal only if 
the definition of the terms signifies the essences of the things 
defined. And we have shown that the logical requirement as 
such has nothing to say about that. 


The term, mover, then, must be univocal in the sense of 


logically univocal, the second sense of “ univocal” which we 
have just distinguished, and as St. Thomas specifies it in his 
commentary on the first book of the Sentences: * 


Something is predicated analogically. . . . or according to being and 
not according to intention; and this takes place when many things are 
made equal in an intention of something common, but when that 
common intention does not have the being of one ratio in all the things 
(of which it is predicated). As all bodies are made equal in the inten- 
tion of corporeity. Whence the logician, who considers intentions 
only, says that this name, body, is predicated of all bodies univoeally. 
Yet the being of this nature does not have the same ratio in corruptible 
and incorruptible bodies. Whence for the metaphysician and the 
physicist, who consider things according to their being, neither this 
name, body, nor anything else, is predicated univocally of corruptible 
and incorruptible things, as the Philosopher and the Commentator 
make clear in the tenth book of the Metaphysics, text 5. 


In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1. On this point, cf. also In Boeth. de 
Trin., 4, 2, ¢. 


ey 
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But there is this difficulty with the authority of St. Thomas on 
the present point: although he sees how created things can be 
in the same genus, i.e. univocal, he denies, as we have said, 
and that more than once, that God can be in any genus, whether 
the genus be, presumably, either logical or predicamental.* And 
it is for this reason too, possibly, that St. Thomas held that 
demonstration through an analogical term is possible. (How- 
ever, “ analogical” would not have been opposed in his mind 
to “ univocal,” inasmuch as he saw clearly how things could be 
analogical in their being and yet univocal in our intention). 

Now the reason why created things but not the Uncreated, 
can be in a genus, as St. Thomas explains, is that the genus “ is 
taken ” from what is potential in the thing. And no matter how 
diverse created things may be in respect of their essential 
natures, they do have potentiality in common, so that there is 
a real foundation for a common genus. But God, since He is 
pure act, provides no such foundation; and therefore He cannot 
be in a genus. 

As against this, St. Thomas, as we have shown, must pre- 
suppose the univocal term, “ mover,” in the first way, and he 
explicitly calls being a genus in the fourth. (He presupposes 


the univocal term, “ efficient cause,” in the second way, “ neces- 
sary being”’ in the third, and in the fifth he presupposes (im- 
plicitly) the term, “intelligent being” as it is univocally 


common to God and creature — otherwise the demonstration 
would only show the necessity of some intelligent being, not 
the very first, Who alone is God. For God, in all these proofs, 
is named, as He must be named by us, according as the per- 
fection by which we name Him includes Him as a genus and 
is attributed to Him as a predicate). 

Evidently, then, there must be a third kind of univocal term, 
differing both from the predicamental univocal, such as e. g., 


“ animal,” in which the potency is material, and from the logical 


8 Summa Theol., I, 3, 5, ¢; De Pot., 7, 3, ¢; In I Sent., d, 8, q. 4, aa. 2, 3. 
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univocal, e. g., “ body” as it is common to both celestial and 


sub-lunar bodies according to the cosmology St. Thomas follows 
in his application of the example. 

This third type of univocal is nowhere developed by St. 
Thomas, although, as we have seen, he does presuppose it, parti- 
cularly in the demonstrations of God. But if he does not develop 
it, St. Thomas does insinuate the doctrine plainly in the dis- 


*In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1. It is essential to understand the 
example of “body” in the light of Aristotle’s astronomy if we are to 
grasp St. Thomas’ teaching on this important matter. In that astronomy, 
the celestial bodies, because they are presumed to be incorruptible and 
susceptible of circular motion only, are conceived to be composed of a dif- 
ferent matter, a fifth essence, or “ quintessence,” ether. This is in accord 
with Aristotle’s metaphysical teaching in which nature (including matter) 
is the first principle of a thing’s operation. Since, then, the order of 
potency is different for celestial and sublunar bodies in this astronomy, 
the concept of body which we form according as we conceive it merely as 
“what is subject to three dimensions” and therefore common to celestial 
and sublunar bodies, is logically univocal in the sense that the logician 
makes these bodies equal (parificantur) by precising from the different 
existences they have, differences, note well, not merely of individual exist- 
ence (which is also true in the predicamental order), but a difference in the 
order of potency. And therefore “body” so conceived is said to be 
analogical secundum esse et non secundum intentionem, because the inten- 
tion is univocal. 

It seems that Cajetan radically misinterpreted St. Thomas here, ignor- 
ing the diverse orders of potency which the example was intended to 
illustrate. And consequently, Cajetan and his followers mistakenly equate 
St. Thomas’ second type of analogy with the predicamental genus, e. g., 
plant, animal, etc., to which Cajetan in fact reduces it. And consequently 
too, this type of analogy loses its proper status as an analogy, which was 
in fact Cajetan’s major conclusion on the point: “ Abusio tamen vocabu- 
larorum haec est; quoniam dici per prius et posterius, superius est ad dici 
analogice. In hujusmodi autem analogis, quomodo inveniantur unitas, 
abstractio, praedicatio, comparatio, demonstratio et alia hujusmodi, non 
oportet determinare; quoniam univoca sunt secundum veritatem, et univo- 
corum canones in eis servandi sunt.” (De Nom. Anal., J, no. 7.) 

But the essential mark of the predicamental genus, unlike St. Thomas’ 
second type of analogy, is that the order of potency is the same for all 
species under it. This whole problem needs elaborate development. We 
suspect that the split in the scholastic tradition might very well have its 
beginnings here, so that the “ univocal tradition” in St. Thomas himself 
was dissociated from the rest of his doctrine by his very disciples, thus 
leaving that whole field without the benefit of St. Thomas’ literal meta- 
physical analysis. 


| 

| 
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tinction he makes between “the object of our conception ” 
and “our mode of conceiving it ”: 


. .. our knowledge of God is derived from the perfections which flow 
from Him to creatures; which perfections are in God in a more eminent 
way than in creatures. Now our intellect apprehends them as they are 
in creatures, and as it apprehends them thus does it signify them by 
names. Therefore, as to the names applied to God, there are two 
things to be considered—viz., the perfections themselves which they 
signify, such as goodness, life, and the like, and their mode of significa- 
tion. As regards what is signified by these names, they belong properly 
to God, and more properly than they belong to creatures, and are 
applied primarily to Him. But as regards their mode of signification, 
they do not properly and strictly apply to God; for their mode of 
signification befits creatures.1° 


We must distinguish, St. Thomas says, then, between what 
is signified, the object, from the way in which it is signified, 
the mode. And thus what is proper to God is the perfection 
signified in our concept of Him (even if we only grasp it 


negatively), not the mode in which we signify it. The mode, 


moreover, follows our way of apprehending the thing, and since 
that way is proportioned to created sensible things which are the 
first and connatural objects of our understanding, we cannot 
attribute to God what is implied by our mode of signifying, not 
even when we signify God. 

For us to conceive God, then, is to conceive Him in a manner 
which is itself improper to Him. And yet we know that St. 
Thomas, unlike Maimonides, did not deny that we can have 
knowledge of God. What does he mean, then, when he says 
that God is not “such life or essence as our intellect can con- 
ceive” ?** Note that what we conceive God to be, e. g. pure act, 
is not verified in God, but that we are not able to grasp positively 
what it is to be without becoming. What is more to the point 
here, the very mode of our conceiving God denies that negation 
proper to Him which our intellect specifies in its object. For 


1° Summa Theol., I, 13, 3, ¢. In de Div. Nom., proem, 


F 
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“ because every similitude of the creature to God is deficient, 
and because the very being which is God exceeds everything 
found in the creature, whatsoever we know to be in the creature 
must be removed from our concept of God, just in so far as it 
is to be found in the creature.” (Jbid.) That is, we must deny 
of God, not only what is proper to that similitude of God which 
is in the sensible creature, but we must deny even what is 
proper to that similitude of Him which is an act of in our 
intellect : 


For not only is it false to say that God is a stone or the sun as these 
things are apprehended by sense; neither is He such life or essence as 
our intellect can conceive.'? 


That is, we must deny of God not the object of our conception, 
for in that case we should be simply ignorant of God; but we 
must deny what belongs to the similitude of God as it is a 
created likeness in the human intellect. What we must deny, 
therefore, is what might be implied by the mode of our con- 
ceiving Him. For our mode of conceiving things is proper to 
created things, to things, therefore, which are potential. And 
consequently, conceiving Him in the manner of potential things, 
and as in a genus therefore (the genus being “ taken” from 
what is potential), we are prone to attribute to God that real 
potentiality which belongs only to the creature and on which 
our thinking of things as falling under genera is founded. 

St. Thomas, then, does not deny that we conceive God as in 
a genus. For in so far as we conceive Him in the mode of 
created things, which St. Thomas says we must do no matter 
what we conceive, we would have to conceive God as in a 
genus. For the logical intentions, as St. Thomas says some- 
where, follow not the things, but our mode of conceiving them. 
But what we cannot do, cs St. Thomas everywhere and rightly 
insists, is to attribute that potency which belongs to things accord- 


12 Thid. 
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tng to the manner in which we conceive them, to the object of 
our conception when that object has no potency, to God. When 
he says, therefore, that God is not in a genus, St. Thomas does 
not and cannot deny what belongs to the concept, God, as it 
is our way of knowing. For there is no way for us to know 
anything except in the mode of belonging to a genus, and this 
for the reason St. Thomas gives. In fact we may say that were 
it not for this innate disposition to conceive everything as in 
a genus, the metaphysician would not have to insist that God 
as an object is not in a genus, and that there is no genus of 
being. 

The metaphysical danger, then, is not that we should treat 
God as though He were in a genus (which in any case we 
cannot avoid), but that we are very likely to misinterpret the 
meaning of our logical conception of God as a term. And thus 
when St. Thomas proves God’s existence as a maximum in the 
genus of being, he is not inconsistent with his teaching that 
being is not a genus. For he does not interpret God’s being in 
a genus as implying potentiality; the very contrary. What he 
uses, is a principle which belongs to things, not as they exist, 
but as they are conceived (that the maximum in any genus is 
the cause of everything in that genus). And since everything 


ean be conceived in the mode of a genus, or being in a genus, 


the principle has complete universality. 

The principle may be made a little clearer by a simpler 
example which St. Thomas himself gives. Confirming the thesis 
we have been developing, that the generality of logic is un- 
qualified in its application, he writes that logic, because it is 
concerned with the act of reason which extends to all things, 
will likewise itself be concerned with what is common to all 
things, that is, with the intentions of reason which relate to 
all things: 


Et quia circa omnia quae in rebus sunt habet negotiari ratio, logica 
autem est de operationibus rationis, logica etiam erit de his, quae com- 
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munis sunt omnibus, idest de intentionibus rationis, quae ad omnes res 
se habent.'8 


But if logic extends to all things, it extends to God Himself 
Who must, therefore, be conceived by us under the formality 
of a logical intention, that is, as falling under a genus in the 
mode of our conceiving Him. 

Going on to make the essential distinction between the form- 
ality of the logical intention and the metaphysical, St. Thomas 
writes: “ Not in such a way, however, as would make logic 
concerned with the common things themselves as with its sub- 
ject... .” Nevertheless, although logic, as it is demonstrative 
in its proper subject, does not employ the logical intentions in 
order to manifest anything about the subjects of the other 
(real) sciences, nevertheless dialectic does do this. He then 
gives the example of love and hate, showing that the dialectician 
may reach a real conclusion concerning such things, and from 


a logical principle. For through the logical principle that 


“contraries are in the same subject ” (logical in the sense that 
the formal unity of the terms of that proposition is by an act 


of the mind), together with the minor, that “ love and hate are 


contraries,” the dialectician reaches the real conclusion that 


“hate is in the concupiscible appetite ” : 


For logic considers as its subject, the syllogism, the proposition, the 
predicate and anything else of this kind. But that part of logie which 
is demonstration, although as teaching (docens) it is concerned with 
common intentions, nevertheless it is not the purpose of the demon- 
strative science to teach anything concerning things which are the sub- 
jects of the other sciences. But dialectic does do this, because the 
dialectician proceeds by arguing from intentions common to those 
things which belong to the other sciences, whether they be proper or 
common, but especially as they are common. Thus it is argued that 
hate is in the coneupiscible appetite, as love is, from the principle that 
contraries are in the same subject. Dialectic, therefore, is concerned 
with common things, not only in the sense that it employs the common 


18 In I Anal. Post., 11, 22, no. 5. 
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intentions of reason, something which is common to the whole of logic, 
but in the further sense that it argues about common things. But any 
science that argues about things as they are common must likewise 
argue about common principles, because the truth of common prin- 
ciples (propositions?) is manifest from the knowledge of common 
terms, such as being and not being, whole and part, and others of the 
kind."* 


Logic as it is properly demonstrative, that is, as it demon- 
strates in its own subject, the second intentions, does not 
conclude anything concerning real things. But logic as dialectic 
does. And this especially as it is most general, that is, as its 
terms are being, not-being, etc. 

Now if we ask how it is possible for dialectic to reach a real 
conclusion even though it is formally concerned with second 
intentions, the answer is to be found in the statement on analogy 
which we have already quoted, from the Commentary on the 
Sentences. In which we saw that the logician, or dialectician, 
unites (“ parificantur”) in one intention what is not one 
outside the mind. As, to use St. Thomas’s example, the logician 
forms the intention of “body” which is logical in the sense 
that it precises from the diverse orders of potency, of matter 
as it is corruptible and incorruptible, in which “ body ” has 
real existence. To make the same point with another example 
which does not depend on an outmoded cosmology, we may 
conceive created substance as one thing dialectically by pre- 


cising from both the potency of matter and the potency of pure 


spirit, in one or the other of which created substance has real 


b 


existence. The concept, “ substance,” is logical then, not because 
substances do not exist outside the mind, but because they do 
not exist as the one thing which the mind conceives them to be, 
that is, as the mind equalizes them in a univocal concept. And 
although there is something logical in the concept, “ animal,” 


according as the mind adds a unity to animal which does not 


14 Thid. 
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belong to animals in their real existence, nevertheless “ animal ” 
does signify something real in the order of essence, because the 
act from which it is taken is an act of the same order of 
potency, whatever the particular animal may be, namely 
material potency. Whereas the act of substance, to exist in 
oneself, is an act of spiritual potency in an angel, of material 
potency in a body. And because “whatever is received is 
received according to the mode of the recipient,” the very act 
of substance in the angel is diverse from the act of substance 
in material things. 

Yet this diversity does not prevent the logician from forming 
one intention which, as a result, is dual in nature. For, unlike 
the predicamental genus, this logical intention does not signify 
one essence, since that would require a genus taken from the 
same order of potency. Yet, unlike the pure intentions of logic, 
it signifies something which is in some way real. For where it 
is impossible to point to anything outside the mind and to say 
“ This is a genus,” “ This is a predicate,” ete., we can predicate 
substance both of this angel, Gabriel, and of this stone, and that 
in the same way that St. Thomas predicates “ contraries of love 
and hate (which as corporeal are the act of a body) as well as 
of virtue and vice (which are spiritual acts), or as he predicates 
“body ” both of the sub-lunar and the celestial. 

And yet these intentions are formally logical inasmuch as 


what makes them one (what makes a thing one is always its 
form) is the act of the mind. And thus, although the things 
which they signify do exist outside the mind, they do not exist 


outside the mind in the way the mind conceives them, as one 
thing. 

And this explains how principles composed of such terms, 
which are therefore rightly called “ logical,” may yield real 
conclusions which are at once true and necessary. For the 
minor premise will contract the logically generalized term of 
the major to one order of potency or another, in each of which 


: 
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the thing designated by the major really has one of the plurality 
of existences unified by the mind. Thus, in St. Thomas’s 
example of contrariety, he presupposes a definition of “ con- 
traries ” as those things which are most distant from one another 
in the same genus. Whereas contraries in their real existence 
are of diverse orders of potency and therefore of diverse essence. 
For example, hot and cold are acts of a body, whereas good and 
evil, learned and ignorant, are contraries which exist in a 
spiritual subject. Yet the minor of St. Thomas’s example con- 
tracts the logical principle to the one order of potency which is 
material, since passions are the act of a body. And consequently 
he is able to draw a real conclusion, which is real just as it is 
contracted to one order of potency, the material order, in which 
“ eontraries ” have one of their existences. 

This explains too why it is not necessary, in order to reach 
a real conclusion, for all the terms to be real in the sense that 
they signify essences, i.e., things that exist as the act of one 
and the same order of potency. There is, moreover, an outstand- 
ing example of the validity of this logical procedure in contem- 
porary mathematical practice. For by the use of this same 


” the mathe- 


device, which we may call “ logical abstraction 
matician is able to make the most complete generalizations 
from which he is able, nonetheless, to draw real conclusions. To 
take a very simple example, 2 and —2 are both called “ num- 
ber,” and the mathematician operates with them as though they 
were the same thing. But in fact we know that 2 is a number 
in the sense of a quantum composed of indivisible units, and 
that —2 is a relation, i.e. what it means is “to be less than 


b 


by 2 units,” which is intelligible only in relation to the corre- 


‘ 


lative which is “ greater by 2 units. Yet we are able to apply 
the same algebraic (i. e. logical) formula to both, e. g. (a + b)? 
—=a’+ 2ab+b*. And if we ask how this is possible, that the 


same formula should work with diverse things (the entities 


embraced under one formula may be far more diverse than an 
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integer and an integer relation), the answer is the one St. 
Thomas gives, that things may be one according to intention 
which are not one in being. And thus we may logically unite 

4 integers with integer relations in so far as both are in some way 
integers, or numerical, diagramatically : 


integers 


absolute relative 


The genus, “ integer,” as it used here, then, signifies something 


produced by the mind since there is nothing outside the mind 


‘ 


which is “ integer” as such; for any “ integer” will be either 


a quantum or a quantum relation. (It would be better to say 
that an integer without qualification is a quantum and that 
there is no integer, therefore, which is a relation; what there 
is, is a relation between integers). And what makes this logical 
unification possible is that, although e. g. —2 is not an integer 


in the unqualified sense of the term, yet it is an integer in some 


way. And since we mean by “ integer ” in the logical sense of 


the term what is composed of units in some way (the indiffer- 
ence is the note of the logical concept), —2 falls under that 
concept. For it is composed of units in the sense that —2 


means less than by 2 units, in contrast to a non-numerical 


relative such as “father” which is not composed of units in 


16 Although the genus is taken from potency, any genus except the 
highest, in fact even the highest, is taken from act as well as potency; 
as “animal” from that act in virtue of which a substance is able to sense; 
yet it is taken from what is potential in so far as the ultimate act is not 
the mere “animal soul,” but the soul as it is positively rational or 
irrational. 

1°The term “formal abstraction,” might be misleading as it suggests 
that there is ore and the same form which is retained in the abstracted 
concepts, whereas the specific point and purpose of this kind of abstraction 
lies in the fact that the form is not the same, since the form as it is the 
act of diverse potencies must itself be diverse. The quidquid of St. Thomas’ 
axiom, “ quidquid recipitur, secundum modum recipientis recipitur,” is 
subject to the same misinterpretation, because the metaphysical sounding 
language tends to hide the logical formality of the principle, 
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any sense. Yet what really exists in the numerical order is 
not one thing; for it will be either an integer simply, as 2, 3, 


ete., or it will be an integer relation, such as —2, —3, ete. 
The mind, then, is able to unite these diverse things in a single 
concept in which it conceives “ units as such,” that is, regardless 
of whether they consitute a simple integer or a relative one. 
Which explains, too, why, when we add, e. g. —2 to —2, we get 
the same absolute value, 4, as when we add 2 to 2. For we add 
the units in either case. And then we conceive them as character- 
izing a relation or an absolute integer as the case requires.” 


171t seems that because they have not understood this that modern 
mathematicians have been tempted to reduce mathematics to logic, that is, 
to confuse the logical generalizations they have made with the non-logical, 
i.e, real things, which they have united in those logical generalizations. 
Thus Whitehead argues for the logical nature of mathematics from the 
premise that it is impossible to find a metaphysical interpretation for what 
mathematics does. His statement is so significant in itself, and so per- 
tinent to the present discussion that we shall quote it here at some length: 
Mathematicians have a habit, which is puzzling to those engaged in 
tracing out meaning, but is very convenient in practice, of using 
the same symbol in different though allied senses. The one essen- 
tial requisite for a symbol in their eyes is that, whatever its pos- 
sible varieties of meaning, the formal laws for its use shall always 
be the same. In accordance with this habit the addition of opera- 
tions is denoted by as well as the addition of numbers. Accordingly 

we can write 


(+ 3)+(+1)=+4 


where the middle + on the left-hand side denotes the addition of the 
operation + 3 and +1. But, furthermore, we need not be so very 
pedantic in our symbolism, except in the rare instances when we 
are directly tracing meanings; thus we always drop the first of a 
line and the brackets, and never write two signs running. So the 
above equation becomes 

3+1=4, 


which we interpret as simple numerical addition, or as the more 
elaborate addition of operations which is fully expressed in the 
previous way of writing the equation, or lastly as expressing the 
result of applying the operation + 1 to the number 3 and obtaining 
the number 4, Any interpretation which is possible is always cor- 
rect. But the only interpretation which is always possible, under 
certain conditions, is that of operations. The other interpretations 
often give nonsensical results. 
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Evidently, then, St. Thomas’s teaching in logic and his 
application of it in his own demonstrations imply that our 
most general concepts, those of the order of being, are conceived 


This leads us at once to a question, which must have been rising 
insistently in the reader’s mind: What is the use of all this elabora- 
tion? At this point our friend, the practical man, will surely step 
in and insist on sweeping away all these silly cobwebs of the brain. 
The answer is that what the mathematician is seeking is Generality. 
This is an idea worthy to be placed beside the notions of the Variable 
and of Form so far as concerns its importance in governing mathe- 
matical procedure. Any limitation whatsoever upon the generality 
of theorems, or of proofs, or of interpretation is abhorrent to the 
mathematical instinct. . . 


Let us see how generality is gained by the introduction of this idea 
of operations. Take the equation x + 1 = 3; the solution is x = 2. 
Here we can interpret our symbols as mere numbers, and the re- 
course to “operations” is entirely unnecessary. But, if x is a 
mere number, the equation x +3= 1 is nonsense, For x should 
be the number of things which remain when you have taken 3 things 
away from 1 thing; and no such procedure is possible, At this 
point our idea of algebraic form steps in, itself only generalization 
under another aspect. We consider, therefore, the general equation 
of the same form as x +1=3. This equation is x +a=b, and 
its solution is x = b—a, Here our difficulties become acute; for 
this form can only be used for the numerical interpretation so long 
as b is greater than a, and we cannot say without qualification that 
a and b may be any constants. In other words we have introduced 
a limitation on the variability of the “constants” a and b, which 
we must drag like a chain throughout all our reasoning. Réally 
prolonged mathematical investigations would be impossible under 
such conditions. Every equation would at least be buried under a 
pile of limitations. But if we now interpret our symbols as “ opera- 
tions,” all limitation vanishes like magic. The equation x + 1= 3 
gives x = + 2, the equation x + 3=1 gives x = —2, the equation 
x+a=b give x=b —a which is an operation of addition or 
subtraction as the case may be. We need never decide whether b —a 
represents the operation of addition or of subtraction, for the rules 
of procedure with the symbols are the same in either case. (A. N. 
Whitehead: Introduction To Mathematics (New York, 1911), pp. 
80-83.) 


You have only to substitute ‘logical’ for Whitehead’s ‘operation, an 
equivalence which he or any enlightened mathematician would recognize, 
to see the truth in Whitehead’s position, and the error. He is right to 
insist that there is no single metaphysical interpretation for a mathe- 
matical, i.e. logical generalization. He is wrong in the inference that 


= 
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“ per modum generis.” 


And therefore we may assume that as 
a fact, both from reason and from authority. It remains to be 
seen how the logical genus we have been examining is to be 
extended so as to include, not only created beings, but every- 
thing without qualification, this in accordance with St. Thomas’s 


‘ 


dictum quoted above, that logic “erit de his, quae communia 
sunt omnibus, idest de intentionibus rationis, quae ad omnes 
res se habent.” 

But since St. Thomas’s restriction of even the logical genus 
to the created order is founded on his principle, that the genus 
is taken from what is potential, we had better first establish a 
precise interpretation of that principle. 

Now the genus is taken from what is potential in the sense 
that there is something determinable im the thing, i.e., the 
species or individual, as e. g., even when the matter of Socrates 
is informed, it exists as something which is not informed of 
itself. Thus Socrates, or man, has a principle of becoming from 
which the genus is taken, and the genus is potential just in 
the sense that what in it is conceived as one thing (it is this 
positive unification which makes genus something logical) is 
what exists as a determinable, that is, a becomeable something, 
in the singular reality. 

But note that it does not exist as becomeable in the sense 
that it has not yet become. For the matter of Socrates is already 
informed. Yet, even when it is informed, it is distinct, as a 
principle, from what informs it. Otherwise its being would be 
absolutely necessary and unchangeable. The matter is really 
distinct, then, not as actually separate from the form, but as 


because the metaphysical interpretation is not single, that it does not 
exist at all. It was because of their errer on this point that Whitehead, 
Russell and others were led to the attempt to reduce all mathematics to 
logic. But already the more astute of the younger mathematicians are 
becoming dissatisfied with a purely logical formulation of mathematics. 
And even though they are unable to see the metaphysical reason which 
makes such a formulation impossible, they are able to detect some of the 
contradictions which are implied by such a formulation. 
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something which by its nature is able to be separated from a 
given form (although not from some form or other). 

Now we know that the matter which makes Socrates to be 
Socrates is able to exist without the form which makes that 
matter to be human, and therefore we know that such matter is 
really distinct from the form. For when Socrates dies the 
visible matter which was one with Socrates when he was alive, 
is no longer able to perform the operations which we call human. 
(By the “form” I mean that which enables this matter to 
perform such and such operations, which is at the same time 
what makes this matter to be such, e. g. human; by “ matter” 
I mean that which may exist with or without that form and 
consequently with or without the capacity to perform a given 
set of operations). 

Matter and form, then, are really distinct. And whatever real 
distinction belongs to things as they are in the mind must be 
reduced to this real distinction. Thus there is no real dis- 
tinction between animal and rational in man except in so far, 
as St. Thomas says, “ the genus is taken from matter and the 
differentia from the form.” Is e. g. “ animal,” then, something 
real? The infima species signifies something real, as we have 
just seen, in the sense that there is an essence or form, what 
makes this matter to be what it is, and apart from which the 


matter can really exist, although not, as we have said, apart 


from some form. 

Let us begin with the operation of sense which characterizes 
all animals. Now when a man sees, it is the operation of a man, 
and the subject of the operation, as we have said, enters into 
the definition defining what it is to see. But is that quite 
correct? Does seeing as such reqaire man a3 its subject? I 
mean in the sense that e. g. white does not require the matter 
of this piece of chalk rather than that, or even of chalk as such, 
since a piece of cloth may also be white. What seeing requires 
essentially, is a certain organization of matter which we call 
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the eye, an organization which is specified as perfect when it 
enables the animal to see. “ Man ” enters into the definition of 
the operation of seeing, then, only accidentally. That is, seeing 
may exist as the act of a man, or of some other thing. Seeing 
will exist in all things which have the requisite organization 
of matter, and therefore the principle by which the matter is 
so organized. 

Accordingly we must admit a certain principle of organ- 
ization really distinct from man as such. For that principle 
of organization is found apart from men, causing the matter, 
of a dog for example, to be organized for such things as self- 
motion and sense. As it is taken from this principle the genus, 
then, signifies a form or perfection, a perfection, that is, relative 
to the potentialities of matter. For matter as such is not able 
to see; but matter is able to be organized in such a way as to 
be able to see. But since there are no things which are mere 
animals, but every animal is characterized by further specific 
operations, this same genus is said to be “ taken” from what 
is potential. Not that there is something actually potential, i. e. 
as not possessing its form or act, as e. g. an embryo is potential 
to the perfection of its specific form, but that the more perfect 
form, e. g. the human, is at one and the same time a principle 
for the organization of matter as it is essential to the operations 
both of sense and of reason; and likewise the positive deter- 
mination of irrationality, which is the less perfect determination 


of animal, is at the same time the principle for the organization 


of matter as it is essential to the same animal operations. There 
are not, therefore, two actualities corresponding to animal and 
rational, or to animal and irrational, since there is only one 
substantial form. But that one form is a principle of organ- 
ization and operation to be found apart from that form, as, 
following the present example, the principle of animal operation 
is found apart from the rational principle, that is, in brutes; 
or apart from the irrational principle, in men. Animal is dis- 
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tinct from rational, then, not in the sense that there are two 
forms really distinct one from the other and existing in the same 
individual; but in the sense that there is a principle of organ- 
ization and operation, which is at the same time a principle 
of being, and which can exist with or without reason, or the 
rational soul. But that principle will never exist as such outside 
the mind. For in the brute it will exist as one with the form 
from which the differentia, irrational, is taken, together with 
whatever else may be necessary to characterize formally a given 
species of brute. And in man it will be one with the rational 
principle. And although these specific forms are simply distinct, 
they are the same in so far as both are principles of the same 
organization of matter, and of those operations to which that 
organization is essential. 

In the predicamental order, as we have said, the genus 
signifies something essentially the same in the sense that it is 
the same order of potency, matter, which is informed. Whereas 
in a logical genus, such as “ body ” as it is used in St. Thomas’s 
example, the potency from which the genus is taken is different 
for each of the species. And therefore this genus does not 
signify something essentially the same. 

But when we come to the transcendental order, the difficulty 
is that there is no potency whatsoever on the part of the subject 
as such, at least in the sense that there need not be, since as 
such is not necessarily potential. And likewise there is no 
potentiality in God Who, if He is in any genus, St. Thomas 
says, is in the genus of being. 

Yet, as we have observed, although there is no potentiality 
in God, there is potentiality in the human intellect as it con- 
ceives Him. In fact the difference between our conception of 
God and God’s conception of Himself is that we conceive Him 
in the mode of belonging to a genus, that is, as though He were 
potential. Our concept, therefore, is correct, however inade- 


quate, so long as we do not infer from our so conceiving God 
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that He is potential in any way. Whereas God does not conceive 
Himself as in a genus, which entails that in God’s conception of 
Himself there be no potentiality whatsoever, either on the part 
of the object or on the part of the intellect conceiving it (which 
of course are one and the same in God). Whereas the potenti- 


ality in our concept is on the part of our intellect. And because 
of that potentiality, we conceive the thing which is to exist in 
one concept, and the act of its existence in another. The potenti- 
ality from which the genus is taken when we conceive God as 
in a genus, therefore, is not the potentiality of the object, but 
the potentiality of the intellect conceiving it. That is, we con- 
ceive God in the mode of composition (of essence and existence) 
and then we deny that mode as verified in Him. But the potenti- 
ality on the part of our concept is sufficient to found the genus 
as a logical thing. 

We may conclude that whatever is conceived in the mode of 
precising from further perfections may be conceived as belong- 
ing to a genus. For a logical determination follows, not the 
object as such such, but the way in which the object is conceived 


or known. Further, this ‘ 


‘mode of precising” may be either 
a precising from further determinations or perfections founded 
on real potentiality in the object denominated by the genus, 
or it may not. And again, if there is real potentiality in the 
object, this will be either 1) a potentiality of the same order 
(it is this unity of potentiality as it is material which founds the 
predicamental genus), or 2) potentialities of different orders, 
which found the logical genus. But where there is no potenti- 
ality whatsoever, our conception of a genus including such an 
object is founded, net on any potentiality in the object, but on 
the potentiality proper to the human mode of conceiving tt. 
And it is in this way that God is conceived to be in a genus, 
although He is not in a genus in the sense that there is anything 
potential in Him on which a genus could be founded. 

This distinction solves the problem we posed at the beginning, 
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how St. Thomas can consider God as in a genus, which he must 
in order to demonstrate His existence, and yet deny that He 
is in a genus. For now it is clear that the term, to-be-in-a-genus, 
is equivocal: in one sense it means that the object has a real 


principie of becoming in its essential makeup; in another sense 


it means that the object, as we conceive it, is conceived as though 
it had such potentiality, because the human intellect, as it 
conceives one note of perfection, is potential to another — so 
that when we conceive being, we do not actually conceive the 
perfections of all the beings included in the concept and actually 
present (since “ being ” only excludes non-beings). And conse- 
quently, when we add the determination to being as such of 
being a se, it is as though we were conceiving a further per- 
fection added to being, whereas in reality it is only our intellect 
which is potential to this further determination. 

If, then, it is the univocal concept of things in their ultimate 
generality which characterizes Platonic doctrine, as we have 
assumed, we must conclude, not only that St. Thomas is 
“ Platonic,” but that Aristotle, to the extent that he rejected 
or suppressed this mode of conceiving things (if he did), was 
incomplete as a philosopher. 


Xavier University, 
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The Marxists Interpret The 


Pre-Socratics 
by Herman Reith, C.S.C. 


bara TODAY presents itself as a thoroughly com- 
plete philosophical system. a) It claims a theoretical 
and scientifically tenable justification for its practical approach 
to the world of nature, society, and history. b) It challenges 
other philosophical systems on the plane of theory. c) It claims 
a continuity with philosophies of the past, particularly with 
pre-Socratic Greek philosophy. It is the relationship of this 
third point with the first two that I wish to study in this paper. 
In the Anti-Duehring, a source-book for the theoretical prin- 
ciples of Dialectical Materialism, Frederich Engels wrote: 


This primitive, naive, yet intrinsically correct conception of the world 
was that of ancient Greek philosophy, and was first clearly formulated 
by Heraclitus: Everything is and also is not, for everything is in flux, 
is constantly changing, constantly coming into being and passing away. 
But this conception, correctly as it covers the general character of the 
picture of phenomena as a whole, is yet inadequate to explain the de- 
tails of which this total picture is composed: and so long as we do 
not understand these, we also have no clear idea of the picture as a 
whole. In order to understand these, we must detach them from their 
natural or historical connections and examine each one separately, as 


to its nature, its special causes and effects. .. .” 


And in the Dtalectics of Nature, an equally valuable source- 


book, he wrote: 


Thus we have once again returned to the point of view of the great 
founders of Greek philosophy, to the view that the whole of nature, 
from the smallest element to the greatest, from the grains of sand to 

1J, Stalin, Dialectical and Historical Materialism (New York, 1940), 


p. 21. 
*F. Engels, Anti-Duehring (Full title: Herr Hugen Duehring’s Revolu- 
tion in Science) (New York, 1935), pp. 26, 27, Italics mine. 
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suns, from protista to man, has its existence in eternal coming into 
being and passing away, in ceaseless flux, in unresting motion and 
change, only with the essential difference that what for the Greeks 
was a brilliant intuition, is in our case the result of strictly scientific 
research. .. .° 


Karl Marx’ own philosophical view was not always so objec- 
tive. In a series of theses which he had jotted down during 
his study of Feuerbach, he said that “ The philosophers have 
only interpreted the world differently; the point is to change 
it.” * Marx felt that the interpretation of the world could be 


“instrumental ” to a practical social philosophy. 


The very notion of purpose of theory was devoid of meaning 


no more than 


outside the realm of man. At the time he wrote the theses 
against Feuerbach (1845), it seemed to him that the only 
vantage point from which philosophy could be viewed was that 
of human progress. For it was at that time that he wrote: 


The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism, that of Feuerbach 
included, is that the object, reality, sensuousness, is conceived only in 
the form of the object of contemplation, but not as sensuous activity, 
practice, non subjectivity. Thus it happened that the active side, 
in opposition to materialism, was developed by idealism, but only 
abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not know real sensuous activity 
as such. Feuerbach wants sensuous objects really differentiated from 
thought-objects, but he does not conceive human activity through ob- 
jects.... Hence he does not grasp the significance of ‘ revolutionary,’ 
of practical-critical activity.® 


From this conception of philosophy it follows that no purely 
objective judgment could be made either of things or of 
thoughts. Things cannot be confronted absolutely, but only 
through practice and through practical thought essentially con- 
ditioned by matter. Theory could not bear upon nature ab- 


°F, Engels, Dialectic of Nature (New York, 1940), p. 13. 

Marx’ Theses on Feuerbach, in F. Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach (New 
York, 1934), p. 75. 

® Thesis I on Feuerbach, [bid., p. 73. 
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solutely, but only upon what nature happens to be for man in 
the present material conditions of human life. Thus Dialectical 
Materialism could not be a general theory of which Historical 
Materialism is but the application to society. Rather the con- 
trary is true: Dialectical Materialism is Historical Materialism. 
Present day Dialectical Materialism could not, then, be looked 
upon as the natural outgrowth of principles of Being or of 
Nature affirmed long ago in pre-Socratic philosophy. 

Was Marx unaware of the strong emphasis that would later 
be put upon theory? Did he see that his own philosophy could 
not resist the temptation to become more objective, more able 
to justify itself before Reason? Unquestionably, at that time 
Marxist philosophy did not have the physical power behind it 
to impose itself upon the world. It is possible that if it could 
have convinced men by a critique of arms, the insistance on 
theoretical principles rooted in traditional philosophy would 
never have taken place. 

In a footnote to his Ludwig Feuerbach Engels said of Marx’ 


contribution to the theoretical principles of Dialectical Material- 


ism: 


Here I may be permitted to make a personal explanation. Lately 
repeated reference has been made to my share in this theory (Dialectical 
Materialism), and so I ean hardly avoid saying a few words here to 
settle this particular point. I cannot deny that both before and during 
my forty years’ collaboration with Marx, I had a certain independent 
share in laying the formulations, and more particularly in elaborating 
the theory. But the greater part of its leading basic principles, par- 
ticularly in the realm of economies and history, and above all, its final, 
clear formulation belong to Marx.® 


And in the Arti-Duehring: 


I may note in passing that inasmuch as the genesis and development 
of the mode of outlook expounded in this book were due in far greater 
measure to Marx, and only in a very small degree to myself, it was 


Engels, [bid., footnote on p. 52. 
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of course self-understood between us that this exposition of mine 
should not be issued without his knowledge. I read the whole manu- 
script to him before it was printed, and the tenth chapter of the sec- 
tion on economies was written by Marx, and my part was only to 
shorten it slightly, to my regret, for purely external reasons. As a 
matter of fact, we had always been accustomed to help each other out 
in special subjects.’ 


Marxism today presents itself as a philosophy which may be 
compared with any other philosophy; and it dares confront 
any other philosophical system strictly on the theoretical plane. 
And today the Marxist approach to the history of philosophy 
is no longer by way of the criterion of practice. Whether in 
practice the Soviet Union hues more to the original Marxist 


view of the critique of “ practice,” 


or whether it actually pre- 
faces its actions with a study of theoretical principles as de- 
veloped by the “ Engels shift,” is not point at issue in this 
paper. Our concern is rather with what contemporary Marxists 
say. 

Because they now invoke the pre-Socratics as forerunners of 
their own Dialectical Materialism, we may demand proof that 
they have understood them. They may no longer confine them- 
selves to purely dogmatic statements about Heraclitus or any 
other of the early Greeks. Any statement they now make about 
the origins of their own philosophy being in the soil of ancient 
Greek “materialism” must be submitted to the ordinary 
methods of historical criticism. 

A valid critique of any philosophy demands that it be applied 


to the proper historical cadre. And, therefore, we would agree 


with Marx that Dialectical Materialism must be understood in 
its historical context. But the pre-Socratics, too, can be appre- 
ciated if we restore for our analysis the philosophical environ- 
ment in which their teaching grew — not as isolated from the 


problems which they faced, but in their dialectical approach 


F, Engels, Anti-Duchring, p. 13. 
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to the solutions of those problems. With the Marxists we feel 
that static thought and methods are incapable of rendering a 
fair picture of these early Greek philosophers. Rather we should 
see them in the positive and negative elements of their philo- 


sophies, in the opposition and the agreement which so often 


characterize men of genius belonging to the same era. Wherever 
it is possible, therefore, we shall employ the method of limits in 
analyzing the doctrines of the pre-Socratics since this method 
lends itself uniquely to the dynamic and fluid conceptions of 
these early philosophers. 


Tue Pre-Socratics: Heracuitus 500 B. C.) 


If there is a point of rapprochement between early Greek 
philosophy and Dialectical Materialism, it would seem to be on 
the doctrine of contraries in nature. Heraclitus was, perhaps, 
the foremost exponent of this view. The physical universe 
appeared to him to be constituted of such conflicting elements 
as gave rise to the phenomenon of motion. In the selected 
fragments which follow we have the closest approximation in 
early Greek sources to the Hegelian laws of Dialectics which 
Marx and Engels had incorporated in their own thought. The 
translation is that which Kathleen Freeman made of Diels’ 
Fragmente der Vorsokrattker.*® 


8. That which is in opposition is in concert, and from things that 
differ comes the most beautiful harmony. 

51. They do not understand how that which differs with itself is in 
agreement: harmony consists of opposing tension, like that of 
the bow and the lyre. 

War is both king of all and father of al!, and it has revealed some 
as gods, others as men; some it has made slaves, others free. 
Immortals are mortal, mortals are immortal; each lives the death 
of the other, and dies their life. 


*K. Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Oxford, 1948), 
pp. 24 ff. 
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God is day-night, winter-summer, war-peace, satiety-famine. But 
he changes like fire which when it mingles with the smoke of 
incense, is named according to each man’s pleasure. 

. One should know that war is universal and jurisdiction is strife, 
and everything comes about by way of strife and necessity. 

. And what is in us is the same thing: living and dead, awake and 
sleeping, as well as young and old; for the latter having changed 
becomes the former, and this again having changed becomes the 
latter. 

. It is not possible to step into the same river twice. (It is impossible 
to touch the same mortal substance twice, but through the rapidity 
of change) they scatter and again combine (or rather, are simul- 
taneous) and approach and separate. 


If we are to see the whole doctrine, which is more literally 
the true doctrine of any philosopher, we may not isolate such 
passages. For in its totality the teaching of Heraclitus was 
primarily a reaction to the teaching of Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras, who had separated God from the universe of men, 
plants, animals and inanimate things. Against the separation 
Heraclitus reaffirmed the identity of God with all that is. 
Against Xenophanes he argued that God is not an isolated cause. 
And against the Pythagoreans he argued that God, as divine 
Fire, was not merely present in some way in all things, but 
that he was the changing opposites themselves. 

The universe, according to Heraclitus, was begotten from Fire 
and returns to Fire in the cyclical movement that goes through 


all eternity, in accordance with the laws of Destiny. With all 


its change, the all-consuming Fire reasserts itself and recaptures 
its Unity. The cyclical intervals were estimated at 10,800 years, 
to our notions, a figure arrived at arbitrarily by multiplying the 
number of days in a solar year (three hundred and sixty, as 
he tabulated) by thirty, which was considered one generation. 
There is not much point in quarreling over this arbitrary 
calculation. Heraclitus wanted to affirm the perfection of the 
Divinity by showing that the apparent deviations were not 
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permanent, and that what appeared to be a plurality of natures 
and permanent opposition was essentially an illusion. Through 
the cyclic annihilation of otherness God preserved his supremacy 
over the world that issued from him. 

There is a passage in the Ditalectics of Nature very like 
Heraclitus’ cycle of the Great Year. 


It is an eternal cycle in which matter moves, a cycle that certainly 
only completes its orbit in periods of time for which our terrestrial 
year is no adequate measure, a cycle in which the time of highest de- 
velopment, the time of organic life and still more that of life of beings 
conscious of nature and of themselves, is just as narrowly restricted 
as the space in which life and self-consciousness come into operation ; 
a cycle in which every fine mode of existence of matter, whether it be 
sun or nebular vapour, single animal or genus of animals, chemical 
combination or dissociation, is equally transient, and wherein nothing 
is eternal but eternally changing, eternally moving matter and the laws 
according to which it moves and changes. But however often, and 
however relentlessly, this cycle is completed in time and space, how- 
ever many millions of suns and earths may arise and pass away, 
however long it may last before the conditions for organic life develop, 
however innumerable the organic beings that have to arise and to pass 
away before animals with a brain capable of thought are developed 
from their midst, and for a short span of time find conditions suitable 
for life, only to be exterminated later without mercy, we have the 
certainty that matter remains eternally the same in all its transforma- 
tions, that none of its attributes can ever be lost, and therefore, also, 
that with the same iron necessity that it will exterminate on the earth 
its highest creation, the thinking mind, it must somewhere else and at 
another time again produce it.° 


At this point there appears a radical cleavage between the 


two philosophies. In the doctrine of Heraclitus, Mind is prior 


to the downward movement of the Fire, for it is through the 
direction of Reason (Logos) that all things come to be. But in 
the Marxist doctrine Mind is the result of the blind and neces- 
sary movement of matter. What is important in the doctrine 


* F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 24. 
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of Heraclitus is not that Fire is something material and tangible, 
but rather that it is the Reason (the Logos) present in all 
things. Fire is the intelligence that directs all. But Reason, 
in the philosophy of Marx, is the highest state that matter has 
reached up to now. 

Heraclitus has been called the father of pluralistic philosophy 
only because all the emphasis has been put on one aspect of his 
doctrine, and that the least important. The most important 
doctrine is that all Being is one, in spite of the downward 
movement of the Fire in the combinations that would diversify 
it. For the doctrine of the One is wisdom, while the knowledge 
of the many is full of deceit, for the former is intellectual knowl- 
edge and the latter is sensory cognition. 

The following fragments *® emphasize the unity of all things 
in the supreme God and the wisdom that men should strive for. 


41. That which is wise is one: to understand the purpose which steers 
all things through all things. 

50. When you have listened, not to me but to the Law (Logos), it 
is wise to agree that all things are one. 

79. Man is called childish compared with divinity, just as a boy com- 
pared with a man. 

83. The wisest man will appear an ape in relation to God, both in 
wisdom and beauty and everything else. 

86. Most of what is divine escapes recognition through unbelief. 

. To God, all things are beautiful, good and just; but men have 
assumed some things to be unjust, others just. 

. If we speak with intelligence, we must base our strength on that 
which is common to all, as the city on the Law (Nomos), and 
even more strongly. For all human laws are nourished by one, 
which is divine. For it governs as far as it will, and is sufficient 
for all, and more than enongh. 


Heraclitus criticized those who thought that the knowledge 
of the many gave wisdom. “ The learning of many things 
teaches not Wisdom.” But the knowledge of the One is wisdom, 


10K, Freeman, op. cit., p. 24 ff. 
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because wisdom is the vision of the many in their original 
source. We should not be tempted, as have many historians of 
philosophy, to take the doctrine of conflict and change (mdvra 
pé:) as the principle of Heraclitus’ philosophy. This doctrine 
is simply a means of emphasizing the transcendence of the 
Divinity. Hence the paradox in a philosophy of change which is 
essentially a monism. 


And yet it has been the fate of Heraclitus, who invented this almost 
magical artifice for the abolition of real time and real change, to be 
abused and admired as the philosopher of the “ flux.” Heraclitus 
invented the doctrine of the flux, that wdvra pé, for a different but 
wholly consistent purpose, as we have already seen; it was intended to 
reunite the supreme god with the changing world, from which Xeno- 
phanes had separated his One God." 


We cannot agree with the Marxists that the eternal Fire 
in the doctrine of Heraclitus is comparable to Matter in their 
own philosophy. The Fire is prior to the material universe; 
it is Reason that directs all things; matter is the antithesis of 
Fire, because matter is heavy, dark and inert, while the Fire 
is light, pure and active. Already this conception of the Perfect 
Being approaches the Nous of Anaxagoras. If God were present 
in the physical universe, it would be a kind of degradation hav- 
ing to be corrected periodically. Since the Greeks had no concep- 
tion of creation out of nothing (ex nihilo sui et subjecti), the 
pantheistic emanation became involved in the obvious and 
serious difficulty of keeping the impurity of creation from 
tainting the divinity. This Heraclitus did as best he could 
by saying that in the sight of God, in the vision of eternity, 
all things were pure, because the temporary imperfections would 
periodically be absorbed by the Fire. Heraclitus is not a 
positive materialist as the Marxists are, because he does not 


deny the existence of spiritual things apart from matter. He 


had not yet come to the place where he could speak freely of 


11K. Hack, God in Greek Philosophy (Princeton, 1931), p. 78. 
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a separated spiritual substance like the “ agent intellect” of 
Aristotle’s psychology. An authority on Greek philosophy wrote 
of this paradox in Heraclitus’ philosophy: 


The philosophy of Xenophanes had induced Heraclitus to go far on 
the road that ultimately led to the complete distinction between the 
Aristotelian God (immaterial Reality) and matter (“ material” unre- 
ality). The supreme god of Heraclitus was still spoken of as changing, 
but Fire had assumed the dignity of the cause and the agent of change, 
and its activity was necessarily contrasted with the passivity of that 
which it caused. But that which is caused by Fire is the lower forms 
of Fire; and these lower forms take on a degree of relative passivity 
and unreality which corresponds to their lowly stations in the temporal 
universe. They become mere intervals in the one active divine reality 
of Fire. God is the eternal cause, and all change is temporal. The 
eosmogenetic gods of earlier Greek tradition were as a rule sluggish 
beings, whose power was eclipsed by that of their transcendent gods; 
but the non-anthropomorphiec Fire of Heraclitus is no longer merely at 
the beginning of the series of changes that constitute the cosmos, but is 
itself the end of the series. Like Kronos, Fire devours its offspring; 
but none of the offspring escapes Fire, not even the cosmos.'? 


This fundamental monism of Heraclitus’ philosophy, it seems 
to me, points definitely to a parallelism rather than to a contrast 
with the doctrine of Parmenides. 


ParMENtIvEs (FLORUIT 475 B.C.) 


Though he holds an exceptional position in the history of 
Greek philosophy, Parmenides is not among those who are men- 
tioned by the Marxists as having directly and positively in- 
fluenced Dialectical Materialism. But it is possible that just 


as Hegel conceived the history of philosophy as a dialectical 


movement, so do the Marxists; hence, they may attribute to 
Parmenides the role of opposition to the dynamic conception of 
Heraclitus. The absence of change and opposition in the eternal 


12K. Hack, ibid., p. 79-89. 
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Being of Parmenides’ philosophy could well be the foil that 
would bring out the best in the writings of Heraclitus. 

But the deeper meaning of the doctrine of Eeraclitus should 
make us aware that the wdvra pé is not in direct opposition 
with the whole of Parmenides’ philosophy. The Perfect Being 
(the “sphere, equally balanced from its center in every 
direction”) is not opposed to the Fire in its eternal attri- 
butes; and the world of appearance is not opposed to 
Heraclitus’ world of dora. In describing the phenomenal world, 
Parmenides used figurative language almost identical with that 
of Heraclitus. He called the fire of heaven gentle and light, 
like unto itself in every direction. But when the pure Fire 
became mixed with darkness, it, too, tended to become impure. 
Though the phenomenal world which resulted could not be 
called Being, it was real. It was not to be named because of 
its impurity and instability. When it entered the inferior world, 
the One lost its attributes of pure Being and became devoid of 
understanding. Hence, the combinations could not be called 
Being, but only dawdpeva, the appearances of Being. 

When we consider the philosophies of Heraclitus and Par- 
menides dialectically, in the flow of development, rather than 
statically, where they appear as islands of opposition, we get 
a more objective view of both of them. And if Parmenides, by 
no stretch of the imagination, may be called a forerunner of 
Dialectical Materialism, a most serious doubt also holds for 


Heraclitus. 


The two ancient philosophies may be compared in the follow- 
ing graph, in which the Perfect Being is the dialectical limit 
of the phenomenal world, and the Perfect Fire is the dialectical 


limit of the wavra 
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Motion, according to the Marxists, can be accurately repre- 
sented only as a contradiction. It is only in abstract thought 
that a body is either in the state of rest or of motion. In 
reality motion and rest are the same thing, because a body 


cannot be taken simply as an isolated unit except as a mode of 
abstraction, whereas in nature one and the same body has 
contradictory relationships to its surroundings. There is no 
difficulty in representing motion in terms of equilibrium, just 
as it is evident that bodies at rest are in a condition of agitation. 


To be sure, it is a hard nut and bitter pill for our metaphysician that 
motion should find its measure in its opposite, in rest. That is indeed 


a 
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a erying contradiction, and every contradiction, according to Herr 
Duehring, is nonsensical... .. From the dialectical standpoint, the 
possibility of expressing motion in its opposite, in rest, presents abso- 
lutely no difficulty. To dialectical philosophy the whole contradiction, 
as we have seen, is only relative; there is no such thing as absolute 
rest, unconditional equilibrium. Each separate movement strives to- 
ward equilibrium, and the motion as whole puts an end to the equi- 
librium. When, therefore rest and equilibrium occur they are the 
result of arrested motion, and it is self-evident that this motion is 
measureable in its one form or another.*® 


Not so much because of his purpose, but rather because of 
the genius of his method and his examples, Zeno has influenced 
Marx and his followers. Aristotle said that Zeno was the 
inventor of the dialectical method.** And Plato said the Sophists 
were influenced by him.** In form, the dialectic of the Sophists 
parallels the arguments of Zeno. Gorgias and his followers tried 
to show that out of every proposition a contradictory conclusion 
could be drawn. It was, perhaps, to Zeno that the fifth and 


fourth century sophistry owed its spirit and its method, insofar 


as the eristic arguments have their foundations in the anti- 
nomies of Zeno. The argument of Gorgias are strongly remi- 
niscent of the disciple of Parmenides. 

When Aristotle credited Zeno with the invention for the 
dialectical method, he defined in that context what he meant 
by Dialectics. “ Dialectical arguments,” he said, “are those 
that reason from premisses generally accepted to the contradic- 
tory of a given thesis.” ** The initial meaning of dialectics is 
a debate, through which a conclusion is reached after con- 
tradictory viewpoints are presented by both sides. Zeno used 
the dialectical argument as an argumentum ad hominem, s0 
that he could show the untenable position of his adversaries. 
If the theses of the adversaries were accepted and then followed 

18 F. Engels, Anti-Duehring, p. 70-71. 


14H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 19a 2 (ap. Diog. Laert. IX, 25). 
** Plato, Sophist 216 a 3. 1 Aristotle, Topics I, 100 a 30. 
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out to their logical conclusions, the result would be a contradic- 
tion that the mind could not accept. For that reason there is 
an essential deviation in the Sophists from the arguments of 
Zeno. 

The most important influence that Zeno has had upon the 
Marxists is due not to the dialectical method which he intro- 
duced but to the problems which he raised. Is motion really 
contradictory? There is no doubt about Zeno’s own viewpoint. 
Motion is not contradictory because it simply does not exist. 
At least, not in the realm of perfect Being, which is the only 
province of knowledge that he, as a philosopher, thought worth- 
while. In the very prosecution of his argument, in which he 
tried to prove the impossibility of change in perfect Being, 
Zeno submitted an analysis of motion which has thrilled the 
minds of subsequent philosophers, mathematicians and scien- 
tists. He thought of analyzing motion into static points of space, 
in the same way as the continuum of bodily extension and the 
continuum of time might be analyzed into points and movents. 
Though Zeno reasoned that the supposition of division, change, 
or motion in the supreme Being would logically lead to a 
contradiction, his argumentum ad hominem was not as impres- 
sive as the problems he stirred up. 

In answering the problems raised by Zeno Aristotle shows 
that division and motion are possible in bodies and that these 
do not imply a contradiction. Through his doctrine of potency 
Aristotle shows that a body may be in a condition which is 
neither wholly one or the other of two contraries. Just as there 
is an intermediary between Being and Non-being taken abso- 
lutely, so there is an intermediary between the condition of a 
body that is wholly without a particular form and the state of 
the same body when the form is had completely.’ In this 
context Aristotle is talking about that world which Parmenides 
and Zeno call the world of appearance. They did not deny 


17H. D. Lee, Zeno of Elea (Cambridge, Eng., 1936), pp. 13-14. 
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motion under all conditions, but did not admit that the changes 
or motion can be predicated of the perfect Sphere. On that 
point Aristotle seems to be in agreement, for he immediately 
says that “ That which is without parts cannot be in motion 
except accidentally.” 

Zeno’s first argument against the division of the continuum 
into points was directed against the Pythagoreans who supposed 
that the point is the element out of which all Being is con- 
structed. If by definition a continuum is divisible into divisible 
parts so that at the infinite limit there remain only points; 
and if at the same time the point is defined as that which is 
indivisible and without magnitude, the conclusion would be that 
that which has magnitude is composed of that which has no 


magnitude. If a given continuum may be said to be divisible 


ad infinitum this means only that a simple division will not 
change the nature of the continwum; and if the continuum is 
said to be infinite through addition, it means only that it can 
always be added to, without changing the nature of the con- 
tinuum. But this process of division or addition ad infinitum, 
cannot actually be carried out, no more than a finite number 
ean be divided into an infinitely small fraction or a series of 
finite numbers can actually be developed into an actual infinite 
number. 

The progression either in the series towards the infinitely 
great does not involve real motion but only the movement of 
reason in its attempt to construct dialectically one contrary 
from another. If motion is conceived as a synthesis of contradic- 
tories — as a dynamism and as a state, as finite and as infiinite 
— this can be only because the mind has transcended the limits 
of the variable and imagines that the one form has actually 
given birth to its contradictory. But this can be true only in 
the realm of logic. But when Engels and the other Marxists 
said that motion is contradictory, they meant that the movement 
of bodies in nature actually involves a contradiction. 


*8 Aristotle, Physics VI, c. 9, 239 b 10 through 240 a 4. 
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Aristotle as well as Zeno admits the reality of change and 
motion, but only in imperfect things. Perfect Being is not 
subject to motion because it has no parts. Even the heavenly 
bodies, in the philosophy of Aristotle, though incorrouptible in 
their nature, are imperfect from the point of view of local 
motion. But in Dialectical Materialism motion is assigned the 
role of perfection, because it is through the instability of a 
universe in movement that the eternally increasing perfection 
of matter comes. 

Marxists are logically consistent in saying that there is no 
Perfect Being, either as the Source of creation or as the Reason 
which eternally guides the physical universe: If all things are 
in motion then there cannot be an absolutely perfect Being, 
since movement is possible only where there is imperfection. 

Far from having an essential continuity with either Aristotle 
or Zeno, the Marxist philosophy of dialectics, particularly where 
it analyzes the nature of motion, offers unique discrepancies. If 
this philosophy strikes any harmonious chord with the past, it 
is with the dialectics of the Sophists; but no claim to such a 
connection appears in Marxian writings. 


Me issus or Samos 44 B. C.) 


He wrote a treatise On Being in defense of Parmenides’ 
theory. The only departure from orthodoxy was in extending 
Being to infinity, in order to get rid of the notion of the Void. 
Unfortunately Aristotle misunderstood what Melissus was try- 
ing to do, and came out with a mildly derogatory remark about 
his being “a little too countrified.”** Melissus had nothing 
to do with the background of Marxist theory. 


Emprpocies (FLoruir 450 B.C.) 


Because of both the content and purpose of his philosophy 


Empedocles enjoys a continuity with Heraclitus. Like Heracli- 


19K. Hack, op. cit., p. 92. 
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tus, he posited a world of change made up of contraries, which 
he called Love and Strife, and he also used the figure of recur- 
ring Fire to overcome the contrariety of the imperfect world. 
The Sphatros came back to identity with itself under the power 
of divine Love, at intervals when Strife seemed to have con- 
quered Love. And his purpose was to put the Divinity into the 
world of change, because it had seemed that Parmenides’ 
doctrine of Unity kept Love out of the world in which men 
lived. 

Marxists do not explicitly claim a continuity with the 
philosophy of Empedocles, but there is the same superficial 
likeness mentioned in the philosophy of Heraclitus. Perhaps 
the Dialectics is simply the doctrine of Love and Strife “ in 
a much more definite and clear form ” and achieved by “ strictly 
scientific research.” 

Such a conclusion is quite unfounded. The diversity and 
mobility of this world, the effects of combining Love and Strife, 
are not absolutes. The unifying force of Love overcomes all 
differences. The principle of fecundity is not Strife but Love, 
which gives harmony to the whole. This is evident from the 


following passages : 


Fragment 17: I shall tell of a double (process) : at one time it increased 
so as to be a single One out of Many; at another time again it grew 
apart so as to be Many out of One. There is a double creation of 
mortals and a double decline: the union of all things causes the birth 
and destruction of the one (race of mortals), the other is reared as the 
elements grow apart, and then flies asunder. And these (elements) 
never cease their continuous exchange, sometimes uniting under the 
influence of Love, so that all become One, at other times again each 
moving apart through the hostile foree of Hate. Thus in so far as 
they have the power to grow into One out of Many and again, when 
the One grows apart and Many are formed, in this sense they come 
into being and have no stable life; but in so far as they never cease 
their continuous exchange, in this sense they remain always unmoved 
as they follow the cyclic process.?° 


2° K. Freeman, op. cit., p. 53. 
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But most important of all, the concept of a Divinity, an 
intelligence superior to that of man, a Mind which gives 
direction to the whole universe, is unthinkable in the philosophy 
of Marxism. It is foremost in the philosophy of Empedocles. 
Here we have an approach to the Nous of Anaxagoras and to 
the Divinity of Aristotle. 


Fragment 133: It is not possible to bring God near within reach of 
our eyes, nor to grasp him with our hands, by which route the broadest 
road of Persuasion runs into the human mind. 


Fragment 134: For he is not equipped with a human head on his 
body, nor from his back do two branches start; (he has) no feet, no 
swift knees, no hairy genital organs; but he is Mind, holy and ineffable, 
and only Mind, which darts through the whole universe with its swift 
thoughts.*? 


ANAXAGORAS OF CLAZOMENAE (FLORUIT 460 B.C.) 


Two principles govern the philosophy of Anaxagoras, the 
Infinitely Small and the Nous. It is the similarity on the point 
of the Infinitely Small that Marxists may think they have in 


Anaxagoras a kindred spirit, for they also speak of the infinitely 


small when they give examples of dialectics in the field of mathe- 
matics, especially in its higher forms. “ The mathematics of 


*2 “whose most important 


variable magnitudes,” said Engels, 
part is the infinitesimal calculus, is in essence nothing more 
than the application of dialectics to mathematical relations.” 

The dialectical character of calculus is not simply limited to 
the area of abstractions. The same thing is found in nature, 


which is really the prototype of mathematics. 


The mystery which even today surrounds the magnitudes employed in 
the infinitesimal calculus, the differentials and infinites of various de- 
gree, is the best proof that it is still imagined that what are dealt with 
here are pure “free creations and imaginings” of the human mind, 
to which there is nothing corresponding in the objective world. Yet 


™ Ibid., p. 67. *2 F, Engels, Anti-Duehring, p. 148. 
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the contrary is the case. Nature offers prototypes for all these im- 
aginary magnitudes.** 

By use of the Infinitely Small, things that once were thought 
to belong to the “ eternal metaphysical truths” are now seen 
to be dialectical in charter. One such example is the identifi- 
cation of the curved and the straight line. The following argu- 


ment is given by Engels, but the editor and translator of the 


English edition says, “ This was, of course, written before 


‘rigorous ’ proofs based on the theory of limits were introduced 
into most books on the calculus. Engels is quite correct concern- 
ing the calculus taught in his day.” ™ 


Straight and curved in the differential calculus are in the last resort 
put as equal: in the differential triangle, the hypothenuse of which 
forms the differential of the arc, this hypothenuse can be regarded 
“comme une petite ligne tout droite qui est tout a la fois L’élément 
de Vare et celui de la tangente ”—if now the curve is regarded as com- 
posed of an infinite number of straight lines . . . “ puisque le détour a 
chaque point M étant infiniment petit, la raison derniére de L’élément 
de la courbe a celui de la tangente est évidemment une raison d’égalité.” 
Here therefore, although the ratio continually approaches equality, but 
asymptotically in accordance with the nature of the curve, yet, since the 
contact is limited to a single point which has no length, it is finally 
assumed that equality of straight and curved has been reached.?5 


But nature herself is composed of the infinitely small. As 
soon as we deal with nature, not according to the vulgar non- 
scientific viewpoint, but according to the discoveries of the most 
modern science: 


. not merely the earth but the whole solar system and the distances 
occurring in the latter in their turn appear infinitely small as soon as 
we have to deal with the distances reckoned in light years in the stellar 
system visible to us through the telescope. .. . 


In so far as mathematics caleulates with real magnitudes, it also 


%* F, Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 314. 
Ibdid., p. 200 (footnote). Ibid., p. 200. 
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employs this mode of outlook without hesitation. For terrestrial me- 
chanics the mass of the earth is regarded as infinitely large, just as 
for astronomy terrestrial masses and the corresponding masses of 
meteors are regarded as infinitely small, and just as the distances and 
masses of the planets of the solar system are reduced to nothing as 
soon as astronomy investigates the constitution of our system of stars 
extending beyond the nearest fixed stars.?¢ 


In the philosophy of Anaxagoras, coming into being was 


explained by the fact that contraries proceed from each other, 


and since it is impossible that anything come from non-being, 
the conclusion is that everything is in everything else. How- 
ever smal] any portion is, it will always contain portions of 
everything else. Thus the Infinitely Small means that none of 
the elements that enter into composition in the material world 
can ever be exhaused. Because it contains all the elements out 
of which everything is made, the Infinitely Small is the matrix 
of the nature we know. 

The following fragments from the writings of Anaxagoras 
contain the essence of his philosophy of nature: 


1. All things were together, infinite in number and in smallness. 
For the Small also was infinite. And since all were together, nothing 
was distinguishable because of its smallness. 

3. For in Small there is no Least, but only a Lesser: for it is impos- 
sible that Being should Not-be; and in Great there is always a greater. 
And it is equal in number to the small, but each thing is to itself both 
great and small. 


6. And since there are equal parts of Great and Small, so too simi- 
larly in everything there must be everything. It is not possible (for 
them) to exist apart, but all things contain a portion of everything. 
Since it is not possible for the Least to exist, it cannot be isolated, 
nor come into being by itself; but as it was in the beginning, so now, 
all things are together. In all things there are many things, and of 
the things separated off, there are equal numbers in Great and Small. 


9. Thus these things circulate and are separated off by force and 
speed. The speed makes the force. Their speed is not like the speed 


* Ibid., p. 315 and 318. 
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of any of the Things now existing among mankind, but altogether many 
times as fast.?7 


The principles out of which nature is constructed, Anaxagoras 
held, are divisible ad infinitum. No given element can have 
existence wholly separated from other elements. There can be 
so such thing as pure water, for example. At the extreme limit 
there can be the approximation to the state of separation, when 
the Infinitely Small is reached; but that would be the annihi- 
lation of the reality of nature. The elements are the variables 
in the dialectical process by which we might tend to isolate an 
element, and the Infinitely Small is the limit. But the limit 
will not be actually reached however often a division is made 
of anything in nature, because there is a portion of everything 
in everything else. Hence there can never be any isolated units, 
because the movement is infinite. 

Though there is always something of everything else in the 
tiniest particle, there can be a greater or lesser amount of an 
element in a combination. Since the elements can have no 
separate being, and since there is no special reason in the 
elements themselves why there should be a predominance of any 
one or serveral of them in a combination, this effect is produced 
by something outside the elements. The cause of the combina- 
tions is the Nous which has separate existence; it is the one 


exception to the law that everything is in everything else. 


11. In everything there is a portion of everything except Mind; and 
some things contain Mind also. 


12. Other things all contain a part of everything, but Mind is infinite 
and self-ruling, and is mixed with no Thing, but is alone by itself. 
If it were not by itself, but were mixed with anything else, it would 
have had a share of all Things, if it were mixed with anything; for in 
everything there is a portion of everything, as I have said before. And 
the Things mixed (with Mind) would have prevented it, so that it 
could not rule over any Thing in the same way as it can being alone by 


27K. Freeman, op. cit., p. 83-84, 
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itself. For it is the finest of all Things, and the purest, and has com- 
plete understanding for everything, and has the greatest power. All 
things which have life, both the greater and the less, are ruled by Mind. 
Mind took command of the universal revolution, so as to make (things) 
revolve at the outset. And at first things began to revolve from some 
small point, but now the revolution extends over a greater area, and 
will spread even further. And the things which were mixed together, 
and separated off, and divided, were all understood by Mind. And 
whatever they were going to be, and whatever things were then in 
existence that are not now, and all things that now exist and whatever 
shall exist—all were arranged by Mind, as also the revolution now 
followed by the stars, the sun and moon, and the Air and Aether which 
were separated off. It was this revolution which caused the separation 
off.?8 


Thus, the phenomenal world, which consists of the various 
combinations that the infinite variety of elements can assume 
under the direction of the Nous, is dialectical in nature. It 
can never be homogeneous; it can never have isolated, so-called 
“ metaphysical ” units, for everything contains its contraries in 
combination. The world is composed of infinitely small portions, 
because all the elements are divisible into portions that are 
infinitely small. The world has no stability, because that could 
be reached only when any one element could be absolutedly 


separated from the others. Since the attempt cannot be realized, 


this world and its matter, which is constituted by the elements, 
can never be an absolute. If, per impossible, one element could 
be entirely separated from the others, it would necessarily be 
identified with the Nous. But that is a contradiction — and 
Anaxagoras recognized the validity of the principle of con- 
tradiction. 

The Nous of Anaxagoras’ philosophy is incompatible with 
Marxist philosophy because of its transcendence. When com- 
pared with the Platonic and Aristotelian notion of divinity, 
however, it is still inchoate and imperfect. Aristotle criticized 


% Ibid., p. 84-85. 
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it for using the Nous as a deus ex machina to explain “ the 
process of’ Becoming, which should have been explained 


according to natural principles. 


Leverrrus (FLorvuit 430 B.C.) 


The teacher of Democritus, in whose collected writings we 


can discover what the founder of atomism taught. 


Democritus (FrLorvuit 420 B. C.) 


The title of Karl Marx’ doctoral dissertation was Dif- 
ferenz der demokritischen und emkureischen Naturphilosophie. 
Though he preferred the Epicurean form of materialism to 
Greek Atomism, it seems likely that Marx’s study of the philo- 
sophy of Democritus influenced his own writing, particularly on 
the question of chance in nature. Whether he interpreted the 
Greek Atomists correctly is another question. 

The Atomists judged that Parmenides’ doctrine of the One 
had created an irreducible antinomy between the phenomenal 
world and the world of Being. Hence, to rationalize the process 
of Becoming, they came up with several concepts that were 
not found in the philosophy of Parmenides. They first of all 
substituted the afomot, an infinite number of invisible Forms, 
for the Continuum of the older philosopher. These forms, 


however, were thought to have the same characteristics as the 


One: they were eternal, indivisible, invariable, continuous 


throughout. But they were distinct from each other and most 
important of all, they had an extrinsic mobility. 

In order to make this mobility possible, the Atomists postu- 
lated the Void, which was just as real as the Forms. Incapable 
of intrinsic movement because of their absolute continuity, 
they could acquire new combinations and positions in the Void. 
There had to be some space to travel in, if there was to be 
local motion. Because he had denied non-Being, Parmenides 
also had to deny the reality of even extrinsic change in Being; 
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the mobile had only the appearance of Being. Though it could 
not destroy the eternal and necessary continuity of the Forms, 
the Void was the contrary of the absolute Plenum; hence there 
was a kind of eternal conflict between Being and non-Being. 

When the Form moved about in the Void the propulsion was 
given by the Vortex. This principle of motion demanded an 
explanation, but the Atomists simply said that it was eternal. 
On this point the Marxists would disagree with Leucippus and 
Democritus, for this was the difficulty intrinsic to classical 
materialism; it could not reasonably explain motion without 
bringing in a Prime Mover. In the Marxist dialectics of nature 
matter is said to have an intrinsic principle of motion. 

If we were to follow the interpretation of Aristotle, we would 
understand the Forms in a materialistic sense, as being bodies 
and having magnitude. But this interpretation seems unwar- 
ranted both because of historical context and because there is 
no evidence for it in the writings of Democritus. Theophrastus 
stated distinctly that Leucippus had been a member of the 
school of Parmenides and Zeno. The innovation in his doctrine 
was the substitution of the many Forms for the One and the 
conceding that the Void was real. Everything else in Par- 
menides’ teaching seemed acceptable. All Forms have the 
attributes of the Divinity, though some have them more per- 
fectly than others. Spherical Forms, for example, are the most 


truly divine, since it is of these that Life and Mind are 


composed. 


CHANCE IN THE ATomiIstTIc WorLpD 


More than anything else, I think, the doctrine of Chance in 
the philosophy of Democritus must have impressed Karl Marx. 
The origin of different natures through the undirected powers 
of nature and the identification, in several passages, of Chance 
and Necessity — these seem to a student of Dialectical Material- 
ism to be very Marxian. For Marxists hold that from the union 
of Chance and Necessity arises a fundamental contradiction 
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in nature, which is most fecund for the progress of mankind. 


At the same time Chance and Necessity are integral to nature 


and one with it, since it is of these two principles that nature 
has come to be. In this third law of Hegalian Dialectics the 
emergence of qualitatively different and higher forms is due to 
the combined contingency and necessity of matter. In this 
manner came Intelligence, which emerged during the revolution- 
ary cycles of matter as the highest form yet achieved in the 
universe. The Marxist view is opposed to any theological view 
which postulates the priority of Mind. 

In a rather definite expression of an anti-theological viewpoint 
as well as in opposition to the deterministic teaching of certain 
men of science who permitted no possibility of chance in the 
physical universe, Engels outlined these several positions and 
then gave his own view on chance and necessity: 


Chance and Necessity—Another contradiction in which metaphysics is 
entangled is that of chance and necessity. What can be more sharply 
contradictory than these two thought determinations? How is it pos- 
sible that both are identical, that the accidental is necessary, and the 
necessary is also accidental? Common sense, and with it the great 
majority of natural scientists, treats necessity and chance as determina- 
tions that exclude one another once for all. A thing, a circumstance, a 
process is either accidental or necessary, but not both... 


In opposition to this view there is determinism which has passed from 
French materialism into natural science, and which tries to dispose of 
chance by denying it altogether... 


In contrast to both conception, Hegel came forward with the hitherto 
quite unheard-of propositions that the accidental has a cause because 
it is accidental, and just as much also has no cause because it is acci- 
dental; that the accidental is necessary, that necessity determines itself 
as chance, and, on the other hand, this chance is rather absolute 
necessity.?® 


In a passage which refers to the early cosmic transformations 
in nature Engels wrote: 


%° F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 230-233, passim. 
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Here either we must have recourse to a creator, or we are forced to 
the conclusion that the incandescent raw material for the solar system 
of our universe was produced in a natural way by transformations of 
motion which are by nature inherent in moving matter, and the condi- 
tion of which therefore also must be reproduced by matter, even if 
only after millions and millions of years and more or less by chance 
but with the necessity that is also inherent in chance.*° 


Natural forms are subservient to matter. The present state 
of our universe is due to blind chance, which is the same as 
saying it is due to the necessity of matter. Marxists will not 
even admit the use of the term “ evolution,” because this is 
opposed to the third law of dialectics (qualitative changes are 
violent revolutions and not evolutions), and also because 


’ already implies a certain direction in nature. 


“ evolution ’ 

Shifting the same contradiction to the higher plane of human 
life, they again identify contingency and necessity. Human 
freedom is necessity. The reason is quite simple: the thinking 


mind is a form of matter. 


The old teleology has gone to the devil, but the certainty now stands 
firm that matter is its eternal cycle moves according to laws which at a 
definite stage—now here, now there—necessarily gives rise to the think- 
ing mind in organic beings.** 


Hegel had defined freedom as “ the appreciation of necessity.” 
It is only necessary to shed its idealistic garb to accept this 
definition whole-heartedly, according to Engels. 


Hegel was the first to state correctly the relation between freedom 
and necessity: to him, freedom is the appreciation of necessity. “‘ Neces- 
sity is blind only in so far as it is not understood.” Freedom does not 
consist in the dream of independence of natural laws, but in the knowl- 
edge of these laws and in the possibility this gives of systematically 
making them work towards definite ends. This holds good in relation 
both to the laws of external nature and to those which govern the 
bodily and mental existence of men themselves—two classes of chances 
of laws which we can separate from each other at most only in thought 


% Ibid, p. 22. [bid., p. 187. 
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but not in reality. Freedom of will therefore means nothing but the 
capacity to make decisions with real knowledge of the subject. There- 
fore the freer a man’s judgment is in relation to a definite question, 
with so much the greater necessity is the content of this judgment 
determined.*? 


What has come down to us as typical of Democritus are the 
passages wherein the combinations in nature are called the 
products of chance. But it is seriously questionable that his is 
a complete view, or even that it is the most important aspect 
of this view. Unreason does account for a certain type of 
heterogeneity. And the Atomists did say that the human mind 
was formed when a certain number of spherical atoms fell 
together. But as to the all important question of the priority 
of matter over form — which is the question whether chance of 
order rules the universe —the Atomists defend the Primacy 
of Form. 

If we again use the method of limits we find that in the 
atomistic world there is a Variable and an Invariable Limit. 
The Variable is the plurality of combinations (forms without 
the capital) effected by the motions of Forms in the Void. 
The variety here is quasi infinite, but it will never transgress 
upon the Invariable Limit where the eternal Atomoi are dif- 
ferent in their eternal differences. All combinations are 
extrinsic to the Atomoi — they are accidental. Despite appear- 
ances, the truth is that changes do not really take place in 
the Things that matter. No really new Forms emerge. To say 
that human reason emerges means that the eternal Forms of 
the Psyche have gathered together in sufficient quantity to 


produce the combination we call man. To prove that this is 


not a new kind of Form, and that the Psyche always was and 
will continue to be, death intervenes to separate the Forms of 
the Psyche from the less perfect Forms. These separated Forms 
will be used elsewhere without loss of perfection. 


#2 F. Engels, Anti-Duehring, p. 125. 
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Because of the Primacy that the eternal Forms enjoy over 
all combinations of Forms, it is evident that chance can play 
only a secondary and unimportant role in the philosophy of 
Leucippus and Democritus. Chance cannot invade the higher 
realm striking words of Leucippus: “ Nothing happens at 
random; everything happens out of reason and by necessity.” 
(Fragment 2). And: “ Men have fashioned an image of Chance 
as an excuse for their own stupidity. For Chance rarely 
conflicts with Intelligence, and most things in life can be set 
in order by an intelligence sharpsightedness.” (Frag. 119). 


CoNncLUSION 


I think it beyond doubt that among the pre-Socratics phi- 
losophy presents a continuity of doctrine. A certain progression 
in the clarification of doctrine and manner of expression accom- 
panies the chronological continuity, so that by the time of Plato 
and Aristotle a long tradition on a Supreme Being as distinct 
from the world of change, and a reverence for the Wisdom which 
governs the apparent contradictions cof Nature, had already been 
well established. This antinomy of doctrine, so often emphasized 
by historians of philosophy, is the reflection of dialectical de- 
velopment of doctrine rather than a basic difference of view. 

When we compare pre-Socratic philosophy with theoretical 
Marxist teaching, the similarity is extremely superficial. I do 
not see how Marxists can claim philosophical origin from any 
of the Greeks that we have mentioned in this study. In a 
comparative study of philosophical systems, if the philosophies 
differ radically in fundamental principles, there can be no 


question of continuity or descendence. That there is a Supreme 
reality apart from the world of matter; that change and conflict 
are subordinated to the Unity of the First Principle; that a 
prior wisdom directs the universe — these are principles upheld 
by the pre-Socratics but denied by Marxists. 


38K, Freeman, op. cit., pp. 90-108, passim. 
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The early Greek philosophers are often called materialists ; 
but only an analogical sameness of meaning can be verified in 
this term when applied to them and to Marxists. Perhaps the 
Greeks never clearly expressed the notion of spiritual substance; 
but they did set the attributes of the First Principle over against 
those of the material universe. The idea of God grew. It was 
analogous to the forming of a vase through the hands of many 
potters. Marxism, on the other hand, has consciously and freely 
rejected the notion of God as a Supreme Being apart from the 
material universe. Like the shattered part of a vase to the 
original work of art, Marxism bears a resemblance to pre- 
Socratic philosophy. But the pieces are not the vase: the 
fragments do not add up to the Grecian urn. 
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On Some Consequentiae in 
Walter Burleigh 


by A. N. Prior 


PROPOSE TO attempt here, with a portion of Walter 
Burleigh’s De Puritate Artis Logicae, what I have at- 
tempted elsewhere’ with a portion of Peter of Spain’s Sum- 
mulae Logicales, namely to put it into contemporary logical 
symbolism. I shall make use of the Franciscan Institute edition 
of Burleigh * (which I imagine was produced precisely in order 
that this sort of thing might be done with it), and the symbolism 
I shall employ is that of Professor Lukasiewicz. That is, I 
shall use the following symbols: 
‘p’, ‘q’, ‘r’, ‘s’ for unanalysed propositions. 
‘a’, ‘b’, ‘ec’, ‘d’ for terms. 
‘Cpq’ for ‘If p then q’. 
‘Kpq’ for ‘ Both p and q’. 
‘Np’ for ‘ It is not the case that p’, or briefly ‘ Not p’. 
‘Aba’ for ‘ All b are a’. 
‘Eba’ for ‘ No b are a’. 
‘Iba’ for ‘ Some b are a’. 
‘Oba’ for ‘Some b are not a’. 
‘Hba’ for ‘ This b is a’ (Hoc b est a). 
‘kba’ for the compound term ‘ba’ (i.e. what is at once 


b and a). 


(The last two forms are not used by Professor Lukasiewicz). 
Examples of more or less complicated propositional forms 
constructed out of these elements are the following: 
*The Parva Logicalia in Modern Dress”, Dominican Studies, V (1952) 
78-87. 


* Walter Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae, edited by Philotheus 
Boehner (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1951). 
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CCpqCCaqrCpr. 
CCqrCCpqCpr. 
CCpqCCKpqrCpr. 
CCpqCCKarsCK prs. 
CCpqCpK pq. 
CCpqCKprKar. 
CCpqCNqNp. 
CCNqNpCpq. 
CCpKqNqCpNp. 
CCI bapC Hbap. 
11. CCAkbeapAcap. 


All of these express what are recognised by Burleigh to be logical 
laws. No. 1, CCpqCCqrCpr, reads off as “ If if-p-then-q, then 
if if-q-then-r, then if-pthen-r”, or, varying our language a 
little to increase intelligibility, “If p implies q, then if q 
implies r, p implies r.” Burleigh’s way of saying this is “ What- 
ever follows from the consequent (of a true implication) follows 
from the antecedent” (Qutcquid sequitur ad consequens, se- 
quitur ad antecedens).* No. 2, CCqrCCpqCpr, reads off as “ If 


q implies r, then if p implies q, p implies r”, or as Burleigh 


puts it, “ Whatever implies the antecedent (of a true implica- 
tion) implies the consequent” (Qwicquid antecedit ad ante- 
cedens, antecedit ad consequens).* No. 3, COpqCCKpgqrCpr, is 
a little more involved. It reads off as “If if-p-then-q, then if 
if-both-p-and-q-then-r, then if-p-then-r”’, or more euphoniously, 
“Tf p implies q, then if the conjunction of p and q implies r, 
p alone implies r.”’ Or as Burleigh has it, “‘ Whatever follows 
from the antecedent with the consequent (of a true implication) 
follows from the antecedent alone” (Qutcquid sequitur ex 
antecedente et consequente, sequitur ad antecedente per se).° 
No. 4, CCpqCCKaqrsCKprs, reads off as “ If p implies q, then 


if the conjunction of q and r implies s, the conjunction of p 


* Ibid., p. 2, ll. 7-8. * Ibid., p. 2, ll. 10-11. 5 Ibid., p. 5, ll. 6-8. 
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and r implies s.” Burleigh says: “ Whatever follows from the 
consequent (of a true implication) with any addition, follows 
from the antecedent with the same addition.” (Quicquid se- 
quitur ad consequens cum aliquo addito, sequitur ad antecedens 
cum eodem addito).° No. 5, CCpqCpKpq, reads “ If if-p-then- 
q, then if-p-then-both-p-and-q ’’, or in Burleigh’s manner, “ Any 
proposition implies itself together with its consequent ” (Quae- 
libet propositio infert se ipsam cum suo consequente)." No. 6, 
CCpqCKprKgqr, is “If p implies q, then both-p-and-r implies 
both-q-and-r.” Burleigh renders it, “ The antecedent (of a true 
implication) with any addition implies the consequent with the 
same addition” (Antecedens cum aliquo addito infert conse- 
quens cum eodem addito).* No. 7, CCpqCNqNp, asserts “ If 
p implies q then not-q implies not-p”’, or in Burleigh’s words, 
“Tn any true implication, . . . the contradictory opposite of 
the consequent implies the contradictory opposite of the ante- 
cedent ” (In omni consequentia bona, . . . ex opposito conse- 
quentis contradictorie sequitur oppositum antecedentis).® No. 
8, CCNqNpCpgq, simply states the converse of this rule (Si ex 


opposite consequentis contradictorie sequitur oppositum ante- 


cedentis, tune prima consequentia fuit bona).*® No. 9, reads, 
“Tf p implies both-q-and-not-q then p implies not-p.” Burleigh 
gives this as “‘ Any proposition which contains opposites implies 


> (Omnis propositio includens oppositum in- 


its own opposite.’ 
fert suum oppositum)."* No. 10, CCI bapCHbap, may be read 
“Tf Some-b-are-a implies a proposition p, then This-b-is-a im- 
plies that proposition.” No. 11, CCAkbeapCAcap, may be read 
“Tf All-things-that-are-at-once-b-and-c-are-a implies a proposi- 
tion p, then All-c-are-a implies that proposition.” Burleigh’s 
manner of presenting these laws, which is a little intricate, may 
be left till later. 

* Ibid., p. 4, 1. 36—p. 5, 1.1. *Ibid., p. 5, 11. 2-3. * Ibid., p. 5, Il. 8-9. 

® Ibid., p. 8, ll. 24-6. The qualification which Burleigh makes in stating 


this rule need not concern us here. 
1° Thid., p. &, ll. 33-5. 11 Thid., p. 96, ll. 35-6. 
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These thirteen propositional forms will suffice as preliminary 
illustrations both of the symbolism to be employed and of the 
kinds of forms given by Burleigh as logical laws, i.e. as true 
in all possible exemplifications. We may now turn to the 
symbolising of proofs, which will also be set out in the manner 
of Professor Lukasiewicz. The rules of inference which we 
shall assume in the proofs are (1) the “ rule of substitution ”, 
according to which a propositional variable ‘ p’, ‘q’, ‘r’ or ‘8’ 
may be replaced in any logical law by any other such variable, 
or by any other formula which can represent a proposition, e. g., 
‘“Cpq’, ‘CKpqr’, ‘ Aba’, etc.; and (2) the “rule of detach- 
ment ” according to which if a formula ‘a’ is a logical law, and 
‘CaP’ is also a logical law, we may infer that ‘ B’ is a logical 
law. 

Suppose, for example, we wish to prove the law CCpq- 
CCKpgqrCpr (i. e., the law that what is implied by an antecedent 
and consequent together is implied by the antecedent alone) 
from the two laws (1) CCpqCCqrCpr (i. e., the law that what 
is implied by a consequent of any implication is implied by its 
antecedent) and (2) CCpqCpKpg (i. e., the law that from the 
antecedent of an implication we may infer the conjunction of 
the antecedent and the consequent). From (1) it plainly follows 
that if in any instance Kpq follows from p, whatever follows 
from Kpq will follow from p. This is simply substituting Kpq 
for q throughout, in the law (1)—a substitution which gives us 


(3) C(CpKpq) (CCKpqrCqr). 


Now (2) tells us that CpKpq is implied by Cpgq, so that, again 
by (1), anything implied by CpKpq is implied by Cpq; so that 
since, as we learn from (3), CCKpqrCpr is implied by CpKpgq, 
this must be implied by Cpq; that is, we have 


(4) C(Cpq) (CCKpqrCpr), 


which is the law to be proved. This proof may be set out 
schematically as follows: 
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1. CCpqCCqrCpr. 
2. CCpqCpKpq. 
1 p/Kpq = 3. 
CCpKpqCCKpgqrCpr. 
1 p/Cpq, q/CpKpq, r/CCKpgqrCpr 
= C2 — 03 —4. 
4. OCpqCCKpqrCpr. 


Here the line “1 q/Kpq= 3” tells us that the formula (1) 
with ‘q’ replaced throughout by ‘ Kpq’ is the formula (3). The 
fifth line tells us that the formula (1) with ‘ p’ replaced through- 
out by ‘Cpq’, ‘q’ by ‘CpKpq’ and ‘r’ by ‘CCKpqrCpr’ is 
the implication C2 — C3 — 4, i. e. the assertion that (2) im- 
plies that (3) implies (4). Since (2) is given as a law, we 
may ‘ detach’ from this, as a new law (which, however, we do 
not bother to write down), the assertion that (3) implies (4); 
and since it has just been proved that (3) is a law, we may again 
apply the rule of detachment and assert the consequent (4), 
and this we write down as our final conclusion. We may ab- 
breviate this proof a little by incorporating the substitution 
leading to (3) in the proof of the final formula, thus: 


1. CCpqCCqrCpr. 
2. CCpqCpKar. 
1 p/Cpq, q/CpKpq, r/CCKpqrCpr 
= C2 — Cl p/Kpq — 3. 
3. CCpqCCKpqrCpr. 


(here our original (4) is numbered (3), and where it is neces- 
sary to refer to our original (3), we simply call it ‘1 p/Kpq’). 
This is the proof of CCpqCCKpqrCpr which is suggested by 
Burleigh himself. He lists it among the corollaries of the rule 
that what is implied by the consequent of a true implication is 
implied by its antecedent, and expresses the proof thus: 


Any proposition implies itself together with what follows from it. For 
example, we may argue thus: “ Socrates is running, therefore (it is 
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true both that) Socrates is running and (that) a man is running.” 
Since, therefore, the antecedent implies both the antecedent and the 
consequent, and whatever follows from the consequent follows from the 
antecedent, it follows that whatever follows from the antecedent with 
the consequent follows from the antecedent by itself.” 


Another corollary of CCpqCCqrCpr which Burleigh places be- 
side this one is CCpqOCKgqrsCKprs. He proves it similarly as 
follows : 


The antecedent (of a true implication) with any addition implies the 
consequent with the same addition. For we may argue thus: “ Socrates 
is running, and you are sitting down; therefore a man is running, and 
you are sitting down.” Since, therefore, whatever follows from the 
consequent follows from the antecedent, what follows from the conse- 


quent with any addition follows from the antecedent with the same 
addition.** 


If we formalise this proof as we did the preceding, it works out 
as follows: 


1. CCpqCCqrCpr. 
2. CCpqCKprKar. 
1 p/Cpq, q/CKprKgqr, r/CCKqrsCKprs 
C2 — C1 p/Kpr, q/Kqr, r/s — 3. 
3. CCpqCCKgrsCKprs. 


It may be noted that although Principia Mathematica has 
all of the propositions CCpqCCqrCpr (*2.06), CCpqCpKpq 
(strengthened to an equivalence, *4.7) and CCpqCKprKqr 
(Peano’s ‘ principle of the factor’ *3.45), it has neither of the 


‘2 Tbid., p. 5, Il. 2-8. In Boehner’s edition, in the introductory statement 
of what is to be proved here (p. 4, ll. 33-4), the rule finishes “ consequent 
by itself” instead of “ antecedent by itself.” But this is not what is in 
fact proved, nor is it a valid rule; and Father Boehner has informed me by 
letter that there is at this point a printer’s error in his edition. (The 
manuscript which he has used has “antecedent”, and so has the parallel 
text of Burleigh’s larger work with the same title, which is to be published 
later). 

1% Tbid., p. 5, ll. 8-13. 
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more complex proposition which Burleigh proves from them. 
The second of these latter is used (though Burleigh does not thus 
use it) in the traditional ‘ ostensive’ reduction of second-figure 
categorical syllogisms to figure 1. Thus Cesare is proved from 
Celarent and the convertibility of E as follows: 


1. 
2. CEbaEab. 
3. CKEcaAbcEba (Celarent). 
1 p/Eae, q/Eca, r/Abe, s/Eba 
= C2 b/a, a/e — C3 — 4. 
4. CKEacAbcEba (Cesare)..** 


It may also be used in the derivation of sorites from simple 
syllogisms, thus: 


1. CCpqCCKarsCKprs. 
2. CKAcaAbcAba. 
1 p/KAcaAbe, q/Aba, r/Adb, s/Ada 
= — C2c/b, b/d —3. 
3. CKKAcaAbcAdbAda. 


This was therefore a thoroughly natural thesis to engage the 
attention of logicians who, even while developing the pure 
“theory of deduction”, must have had the Aristotelian logic 
of categorical syllogism at least partly in their eye. Examples 
of the use of Burleigh’s other law, CCpqCCKpgqrCpr, are not 
so easy to hit upon, but we might offer this: “ This animal is 
an egg-laying mammal” implies “ This animal is a mammal .’. 
And “This animal is an egg-laying mammal” and “ This 
animal is a mammal” together.imply (in Darapti) “Some 
mammal is an egg-laying mammal”. Therefore, by Burleigh’s 
rule, “‘ This animal is an egg-laying mammal ” by itself implies 

“Of. J. Lukasiewicz, Aristotle’s Syllogistic (Oxford, 1951), p. 92; I. M. 


Bochenski, “On the Categorical Syllogism ”, Dominican Studies I (1948) 
45, and Précis de Logique Mathématiyue (Brussels, 1949), p. 40. 
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“Some mammal is an egg-laying mammal”. Generalising and 
formalising, 


1. CCpqCCKpgqrCpr. 
2. CHbkcaHba. 
3. CKHbcHbalac. 
1 p/Hbkea, q/Hba, r/Iakea 
= C2 — C3 c/kea — 4. 
4. CHbkcalakca. 


This last thesis is not one of Burleigh’s, but he does present 
corollaries from his fundamental rule CCpqCCqrCpr which in- 
volve auxiliary theses from the logic of terms. The very first 
corollary he draws is stated thus: “Just as in a universal 
proposition we may descend from the subject to whatever it 
may stand for, keeping the given predicate, so in any true 
implication we may descend from the antecedent to anything 
consequent upon it, keeping the given consequent.” ** It seems 
plain that either Burleigh is muddled here, or the text is corrupt. 
For (1) the given rule is false—given that p implies q, we 
cannot pass to something that p implies, and infer that that 
implies q, in the way that, given “ All b are a”, we can pass 
to a specific b and argue that that is an a. And (2) the analogy 
with the case of the universal proposition is not consistently 
carried through. Just what is it that the consequent of an 
implication is being compared with—the predicate of the cate- 
gorical, or the subject? If the former, we should say “ Just as 
we can pass, in the universal proposition, from the subject to 
that of which it may be predicated ””—from “ All men are 
mortal ” to “‘ Socrates is mortal ”—“ so, in the conditional, we 
may pass from the antecedent to that to which it is consequent ”, 
not to that which is consequent upon it. And in fact this, and 
not the given one, is the rule that Burleigh’s examples fit. We 


may pass,’he says, from “If a man is running, an animal is 


16 Burleigh, op. cit., p. 3, ll. 31-6. 
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running” to “ If Socrates is running, an animal is running,” 


and from “If all men are running, Socrates is running” to 
“ Tf all animals are running, Socrates is running.” ** Here the 
consequent implication has for its antecedent not a consequent 
but an antecedent to the original antecedent. 

The first of these two examples is repeated in connection with 
what is presented as a twin rule to the preceding, to the effect 
that “in a conditional, the antecedent of which is an indefinite 
or particular proposition, the supposition of the subject is... 
distributive.” ** A quantifier Q may be said to “ distribute ” the 
term to which it is attached, when fQb entails fHb (where fQb 
is any proposition in which the term b is quantified by Q, and 
H is the singular quantifier “ This”); and Burleigh’s con- 
tention is that a term preceded by “Some”, or without a 
quantifier at all, is in this sense distributed if it comes after 
“If ”—from “If an X is Y, then p” (though not from ‘If 
every X is Y, then p’) we may infer ‘If this X is Y, then p.’ 
And his proof, with the given example, is simple. 

We argue ..., by the rule that whatever follows from the consequent 
follows from the antecedent, that since “ A man is running” follows 


” 


from “Soerates is running”, whatever follows from “ A man is run- 


ning” follows from “ Socrates is running”. Hence if we may argue 
“A man is running, therefore an animal is running”, we may argue 
“ Socrates is running, therefore an animal is running.” 1% 


Formalised, this proof appears thus: 


1. CCpqCCqrCpr. 
2. CHbalba. 

1 p/Hba, q/Iba, r/p = C2 — 3. 
3. CCIbapCHbap. 


The rule CCpqCCqrCpr is said by Burleigh to be behind 
both this example and his other one, “ If every man is running, 


18 Ibid., p. 3, 1. 37—p. 4, 1. 3. 18 Ibid., p. 4, ll. 3-8. 
1" Ibid., p. 4, Il. 15-18. 
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Socrates is; therefore if every animal is running, Socrates is ”; 
but for the latter he does not give the proof in detail. It is 
plain enough, however, that it depends on the fact that a man 
is simply a rational animal, and that what all animals are, all 
rational animals are. Formalised, his implicit proof is 


1. CCpqCCqrCpr. 
2. CAcaAkbea. 

1 p/Aca, q/Akbea, r/p = C2 — 3. 
3. CCAkbeapCAcap. 


Another implication which he derives from the fact that what 
all animals are, all men are, is “ If a man is not running, an 


animal is not running.” 


The rule under which he gives this is 
that we may pass ab inferiori a superius (from species to genus) 
in particular or indefinite negations, and he says that this holds 
because “from the opposite of the consequent we may infer 


the opposite of the antecedent.” ** That is, he proves it thus: 


1, CCpqCNqNp. 
2. CAcaAkbea. 

1 p/Aca, q/Akbea = C2 — 3. 
3. CNAkbeaN Aca, 


i.e. COkbeaOca (O being defined as NA. Or we might add 
to our premisses CNAbaOba and CObaNAba, and derive 
COkbcaOca from 3 by means of CCpqCCqrCpr). 

Alternatively, we might say that what is presupposed in the 
last two proofs is (not the definition of “man” as “ rational 
animal” but) simply the fact that all men are animals. From 
this too it follows that whatever all animals are, all men are; 
i.e. we have CAbeCAcaAba; and from this in turn we may 
prove Burleigh’s propositions in the forms CAbeCCAbapCAcap 
and CAbeCObaOca, thus: 


Tbid., p. 12, Il. 19-24. 


' 
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CCpqCCaqrCpr. 
CCpqCNqNp. 
. CAbeCAcaAba. 
1 p/Abe, q/CAcaAba, r/CCAbapAcap 
= 03 — Cl p/Aca, q/Aba, r/p — 4. 
CAbeCCAbapCAcap. 
1 p/Abe, q/CAcaAba, r/CNAbaN Aca 
= C3 — C2 p/Aca, q/Aba — 5. 
5. CAbeCNAbaN Aca (7. e. CAbeCObaQOca). 


Proposition 4 states the principle of what C. S. Peirce calls the 
“ major indirect syllogism ”’, his example of this being 


All patriarchs are men (Abe) 
If all patriarchs are mortal, the Bible errs (CAbap) 
Therefore if all men are mortal, the Bible 

errs (CAcap).” 


The corresponding example in Burleigh (on this interpretation 


of his rule) is 


All men are animals. 
If all men are running, Socrates is running. 
Therefore if all animals are running, Socrates is running. 


Peirce’s proof of 4 is that given above, but his proof of 5 is a 
little different. Anticipating a system developed in the present 
century by Wajsberg,” he defines ‘ Not p’ as the assertion that 
p implies something taken as false (we might read it as ‘ If p, 
then I am very much mistaken ’); and this definition of negation 
as a special case of implieation makes 2 simply a special case 
of 1, and 5 simply a special case of 4. Symbolising our stardard 


°C, S. Peirce, Collected Papers (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), 3.188. How 
far Peirce was actually indebted to Burleigh I do not know, but he was 
among the writers he had read. Cf. Collected Papers, 4.465, where he de- 
scribes him as one of “ the most acute logicians.” 

™ For a brief account of Wajsberg’s work, see the Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, II (1937) 93-4. 
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false proposition by ‘o’, the definition of Np becomes ‘Np = 
Cpo’, and 2 follows from 1 merely by the substitution r/r, and 
5 from 4 by the substitution p/o. Since 3 is a form of the 
principle of Barbara, and 5 a form of the principle of Bocardo, 
Peirce regarded his method of deriving 5 from 3 via 4 as a 
method of deriving third-figure syllogisms from first-figure 


ones.”* 

In some of the modern systems which contain a standard 
false proposition, this proposition is taken to be the proposition 
IIpp, “ For every p, p”; that is, roughly, the proposition that 
all propositions are true.** And Burleigh too has something 
to say about this proposition. Not in his general rules for 
consequentiae, but in what he has to say about “If” in his 
treatise on the syncategoremata or logical constants, he gives the 


rule that any proposition that “ contains opposites ” 


implies its 
own opposite, and gives the proposition that all propositions are 
trueasanexample. The thesis “ If all propositions are true, then 


’ is presented for discussion, and 


not all propositions are true’ 
to begin with is defended by the argument that “ All propositions 
are true” implies that any given proposition, say “ You are 
sitting down”’, is true, that consequently the contradictory of 
“You are sitting down” is not true, and hence that not all 


ropositions are true. Setting it out formall 
prop g y; 


CIIppq- 
CqaNNq. 
CCpqCNqNp. 
CCpqCCqrCCrsCps. 
3 p/Ipp, q/Nq = C1 q/Nq — 5. 


** Collected Papers, 3.191. Cf. also Peirce’s article on “Syllogism” in 
the Century Dictionary (London, 1900-1901). 

*8Cf., especially, C. A. Meredith’s paper “On an Extended System of 
Propositional Calculus”, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 54, A 3 
(1951), Sect. 3. Cf. also W. V. Quine, A System of Logistic (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), Ch. X, D 8. 

* Burleigh, op. cit., p. 97, ll. 5-8. 
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5. CNNq 4 pNIIpp./Ipp, r/NNq, s/NIIpp 
= C1 — C2 — C5 — 6. 
6. CIIppNIIpp. 


(here 4 is what Burleigh calls the consequentia a primo ad 
ultimum ; its use can, of course, always be replaced by repeated 
uses of the simpler CCpqCCqrCpr, to which Burleigh regards it 
as a corollary).** This proof is, of course, much more long- 
winded than it needs to be. As the ancients perceived (see, 
e.g. Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1012 b15-16), we may derive 
CIilppNIIpp from ClIIppq simply by substituting ‘ NIIpp’ 
for ‘q’. 

After giving the argument for CIIppNIIpp, Burleigh goes on 
to state the objection that in this thesis a proposition implies its 
own opposite, and answers it by saying that some propositions 
do imply their own opposites, namely those which imply both 
of two other opposites, IIpp being in precisely this position.” 


” and “ You are 


(it implies, e. g., both “ You are sitting down 
not sitting down”). Formally, we might represent this argu- 


ment as follows: 


1. CIIppq. 
2. CCpqCCprCpKar. 
3. COpKqNqCpNp. 
2 p/IIpp, r/Nq = C1 — C1 q/Nq —4. 
CIIppKqNq. 
3 p/IIpp = C4 — 5. 
5. ClIIppNIIpp. 


Thesis 2 is not one that is explicitly laid down by Burleigh, 
and we can do without it if we re-state 3 as “If p implies q, 


then if p also implies the opposite of q, p implies its own 
opposite.” The proof then becomes simply 


*5 Thid., p. 2, ll. 17-20. %* Ibid., p. 97, ll. 9-16. 


| | 
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1. CIIppq. 
2. CCpqCCpNqCpNp. 

2 p/IIpp = C1 — C1 q/Nq —3. 
8. CIIppNIIpp. 


Stated in this form, Burleigh’s thesis Omnis propositio includens 
oppositum ete. can itself be very simply proved as follows: 


1, CCpqCCqrCpr. 
2. CCqrCCpqCpr. 
3. CCpqCNqNp. 
1 p/Cpq, q/CNqNp, r/CCpNqCpNp 
= C3 — C2 q/Nq, r/Np — 4. 
4. CCpqCCpNqCpNp. 


Neither this nor any other proof of this thesis is actually given 
by Burleigh, but its use of CCpqCNqNp is a generalisation of 
the pattern of his first proof of the special case CIIppNIIpp; 
and I think he would have been pleased to have his thesis 
presented as yet another corollary of the Quicquid sequitur ad 
consequens sequitur ad antecedens. 


Canterbury University College, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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DISCUSSION: 


Deferrari’s Version of De Sacramentis 


by Nicholas M. Haring, S. A.C. 


“T N A SECOND review of Deferrari’s English version of De Sacra- 
I mentis by Hugh of St. Victor we are told that the translation is 
“ scholarly, faithful and adequate.” We learn that it is “ classical”..., 
“an exemplary work done in very high standard” and that “ scholars 
should be grateful for this excellent translation.” The previous re- 
viewer, so we read, “has completely misjudged the whole situation.” ® 
Such a verdict is worth discussing in view of the moderation and fair- 
ness in the suggestions for improvement advanced by Fr. M. Lu. The 
translator himself will, no doubt, be glad to take note of such sugges- 
tions, discard or accept them; in fact, some of them cannot be ignored 
in a possible future revision of the translation. Dr. Deferrari is pri- 
marily interested in the public’s evaluation of his work as translator 
and editor, not in generalities on the work of the author, Hugh of St. 
Victor. 

That is why we suppose that Dr. Deferrari would join us in asking 
for an elucidation of Fr. Roszaly’s remark that “some changes in the 
text by comparison with MPL are questionable” (p. 336). After list- 
ing some 14 pages, Fr. Roszaly leaves it to the reader’s ingenuity to 
detect just what changes are questionable and even the translator may 
begin to wonder whether his work is so excellent and exemplary, after 
all. Before examining Fr. Roszaly’s verdict on Fr. Lu’s review, we 
should state our wholehearted agreement with Fr. Lu’s advice to step 
cautiously because the translator used a text which is still unpublished. 
A unique case, yet it may be years before the well-known mediaevalist 
and authority on Hugh, Fr. H. Weisweiler, whose name is not even 
mentioned in Deferrari’s Selected Bibliography, presents us with the 
critical edition which he once hoped to be able to publish in 1941, the 
eighth centenary of Hugh’s death. 


1 Francis Roszaly, ‘ A translation of “ De Sacramentis ”,’ THE New ScHoL- 
ASTICISM, XXVII (1953), 335. 

2 Ibid., 335, 336, 338. 

* Ibid., 336. See Fr. Matthias Lu’s review in THE NEw SCHOLASTICISM, 
XXVII (1935), 104-109. 
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Fr. Lu believes that the word modo should in one particular case be 
translated by THEN rather than FROM THAT MODE as Deferrari does on 
p. 9, line 13. To prove that “ this is the only good and possible trans- 
lation” and that “THEN is without sense in this Augustinian termi- 
nology,” Fr. Roszaly (p. 337) offers us a goodly number of texts and 
references showing that the word modus was used in the sense of MODE 
by St. Augustine. A glance at the dictionary would have taught him 
that modo can be an adverb of time and mean Now. In the particular 
text, Hugh suggests that by creating matter before forming and beauti- 
fying it the Creator intended to give us an example in the spiritual 
order. He leads to this thought by saying: “ Propterea in ceteris rebus 
prius informis materia facta est ac deinde formata, ut eo ipso demon- 
straretur quod ab illo prius non existentia accepissent essentiam, sine 
quo modo formam et ordinem non poterant habere confusa” (PL 176, 
188D). This means: In other things, therefore, unformed matter was 
first made and then formed to show by this very fact that things which 
did not previously exist received their being from Him without Whom 
they could not now have form and order combined. Deferrari trans- 
lates as follows: “ Therefore, in other things matter was first made 
unformed and then formed, to show by this very fact that things not 
existing had first received their essence from that mode without which 
in a confused state they could not have form and order” (p. 9). Fr. Lu 
has pointed out the root of this error. 

The first reviewer holds that a translator should discriminate between 
seminari and nasci. Though Fr. Roszaly claims that “ this note is care- 
less,” he proves that in some ten other cases the translator did dis- 
criminate. Thus he implicitly acknowledges that the objection was 
justified. 

Fr. Lu finds fault with the translation: “ Person is the individual 
’ while Fr. Roszaly (p. 338) considers it 
accurate in view of Hugh’s doctrine on “the metaphysical union of 
body and soul, his principium individuationis.” It would indeed be 
very interesting to see a printed corroboration of this incredible state- 
ment. In the meantime, however, the translation of Hugh’s definition 
is still bad and should read: “ Person is an individual being of rational 
substance.” It is well known that Hugh uses this definition to prove 
that the human soul is of itself a person. 

Fr. Lu rightly disagrees with the translation: “It is possible to 
examine how it (the soul) withdraws ” because “it promises more than 


element of rational substance,’ 
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what Hugh said in Latin.” Hugh’s words are: “ Quomodo recedat, ex 
abundanti est perserutari.” He had previously declared that we do not 
know how it withdraws and he insists that it is enough for us to know 
the fact that it does withdraw. So he finally tells us: To examine how 
it withdraws is more than enough. Hugh is quite consistent, and by 
mistranslating ex abundanti est the translator made Hugh contradict 
himself. 

With regard to Fr. Lu’s last objection, Fr. Roszaly is not even sure 
of his own opinion. He first admits that the translation of Non For- 
mabile Aliquid by SomeTHING Not ForMABLE (p. 474) is questionable 
(p. 337) and then asserts on the next page that it “was translated 
correctly.” Let us admit that Deferrari’s sentence: “ That simplicity 
where something not formable is formed” is selfcontradictory and 
wrongly translated. As Fr. Lu proposes, it should read: That sim- 
plicity where nothing formable is formed. It means that God is pure 
form without any formable matter. 

Finally, Fr. Roszaly advises another reviewer, Ph. Boehner, not to 
suggest corrections “ agaifst unanimous manuscript tradition ” (p. 338). 
He claims that “in Paris alone there are 39 manuscripts available,” 
and he may rest assured that many more are found in France and other 
European countries. To substantiate his observation, Fr. Roszaly must 
have collated them all. 

I now wish to add that a work like De Sacramentis should not be 
presented to the public without proper annotations elucidating textual 
and doctrinal difficulties and identifying passages copied by Hugh from 
earlier writers. The task of identifying them is laborious and requires 
many days and weeks of reading. If possible, the editor should give 
the immediate source and may then add the place where the text is 
found in the remote or original source. Such notes are a great help to 
future students, a duty to numerous readers who need clarification, and 
a witness to the editor’s learning. To this scholarly custom Deferarri’s 
edition conforms only with remarkable inconsistency and his remark 
that “ few notes accompany this translation ” (p. viii) is only too obvious 
to those who wish to learn something concerning Hugh’s literary sources. 
The first such notes appear in one chapter on pp. 210-216 and, with the 
exception of a general reference on p. 340, no notes are given until we 
reach p. 363. One reason why so many of Hugh’s explicit references 
to his sources remained unidentified may be found in the editor’s 
Preface: “ They wanted an English translation just as soon as it could 
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be turned out” (p. vii). The phrasing of this statement may not be 
very elegant but the sentence accounts for the inadequate manner in 
which some notes are presented. It is truly mediaeval in the worst 
sense of the word to be told that two passages on p. 444 are “ from the 
Moralia of Gregory the Great,” a work which covers some 1424 columns 
in Migne. On pp. 464 ff. it is cited as “the Morales of Gregory the 
Great.” I candidly admit that I have not checked the accuracy of these 
references, but I did check some of Hugh’s sources where the notes 
refer us to Gratian and even Mansi rather than Ivo of Chartres, 
Burchard and others. On p. 359, the name of Pope Gregory is misplaced 
and should be left where it is found in Migne (PL 176, 512A), i.e., 
heading the previous paragraph which begins: “ We have decreed .. .” 
The Bishop Alexander on the same page is Alexander II (1061-1073), 
but “ John, Bishop of Constantinople” (p. 363) is a name invented by 
Burchard (Decretum VII, 19) and Gregory’s letter to Venerius of 
Cagliari (p. 365) is apocryphal, though copied from Ivo’s Panormia 
VII, 168 or Decretum IX, 138. The spurious “ Council of Matisco” 
(p. 366) occurs in the sources in a variety of names for which Burchard, 
Decretum VII, 18 is responsible. “The Council of Cabillonum” (p. 
366), a Latin name for Chalon, offers a text from can. 54 of a Council 
held at Mainz (813) and ‘transferred’ to Chalon by Burchard, Decre- 
tum VII, 18. On the other hand, “ The Council of Maguntia” (p. 367) 
is only a private letter ‘elevated’ to the rank of a conciliar decision 
by Burchard, Decretum XVII, 24. The same Archibishop of Worms 
(Decretum XVII, 45) chose to make a Council of Hartzheim “ the 
Council of Tribur ” (p. 367). Hugh found most of these texts in Ivo’s 
collections and did not realize that many of the attributions were 
spurious, but a modern edition should and could briefly note the errors 
without increasing the volume too much. 

This would irdeed be even more desirable and imperative in cases 
where Hugh departs “from theological orthodoxy,” as the editor (p. 
viii) puts it. Deferrari promised to warn us and as a result produces 
two notes (pp. 92 and 416). But if Hugh and his contemporaries 
thought that two angels are detailed to each man, he may have believed 
more than the Church officially told him te believe, yet it has nothing 
to do with his “ theological orthodoxy.” If Hugh and many of his con- 
temporaries held and defended a doctrine on the reviviseence of sins 
contrary to what is the sententia communis today, we may speak of a 
different theological opinion, but should not adopt the term “ theological 
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orthodoxy.” St. Augustine and others were so much in favor of 
Hugh’s position that Peter Lombard (Sent. IV, 22, 1) declined to 
take sides. 

Let us now examine the accuracy of Deferrari’s translation. The 
examination is not exhaustive, but I am under the pleasant impression 
that he has fallen in love with his Hugh, and this idealizing force 
explains his emphatic statements that Hugh of St. Victor is “ forceful, 
logical and clear” (pp. viiff.). He admits that there were textual 
difficulties, yet his critical text “has cleared up all these difficulties as 
if by magic” (p. viii). Unfortunately, however, Deferrari created a 
number of obscurities for which Hugh cannot be blamed. Before point- 
ing out a few of them, we should note that the English title of the work 
is a transliteration, not a translation. A translator must use his words 
as they are used by his contemporaries who can only be puzzled by a 
phrase such as “ the sacrament of the divine works” or “ the sacrament 
of the matters mentioned above” (pp. 16 and 22). Why not use the 
word ‘mysteries’ in the title and speak of the hidden, mysterious 
meaning or significance of the divine works. No law prohibits the use 
of two words when a one-word equivalent is lacking in the translator’s 
language. The word Scripture, as used on p. 242, is likewise a trans- 
literation and, if at all used, should be put in quotation marks, prefer- 
ably with a note that the text is derived from the Pseudo-Athanasian 
Symbolum ‘ Quicumque.’ On p. 7, Deferrari translates scriptura Patrum 
much more adroitly by “the writings of the Fathers.” 

He was much less skilful in translating the sentence: Itaque Verbum 
persona accepit hominem, non personam sed naturam (PL 176, 394B) 
as follows: “And so the person received Word, man, not person but 
nature” (p. 231). I do not understand the meaning of Deferrari’s 
sentence, but I do know that the translator took persona to be the sub- 
ject and Verbum the object of accepit and the rest of the confusion 
became inevitable. The subject of accepit is Verbum with persona in 
apposition. The sense is this: The Word as (second) person of the 
Trinity took to Himself man. But the Word assumed only a human 
nature, not a human person. Hence the sentence should read: And so 
the Word as person assumed man, not man as person but as nature. 
In the same paragraph, Hugh declares: “Deus est homo” verum est 
propter humanitatem suam. “Homo est Deus” verum est propter 
divinitatem suam (PL 176, 394C)—which means that in speaking of 
Christ the sentence “God is man” is true because of His humanity 
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and that the sentence “ Man is God” is true on account of His divinity. 
According to Deferrari (p. 231) Hugh is supposed to have written: 
“God is man but He is on account of His humanity. Man is God but 
He is on account of His divinity.” The reason for this false transla- 
tion is obvious: Deferrari took verum to mean ‘but’ and as a result 
created an obscurity which does not exist in Hugh. 

On p. 238 we read: “ Since, therefore, soul and flesh received being 
person in Him, because they began to be united by the Word of person, 
always indeed did they remain one and the same person.” Since the 
translation makes no sense, we must again turn to Hugh who wrote: 
“ Quia ergo anima et caro in eo personam esse acceperunt, quod Verbo 
personae uniri coeperunt, semper quidem cum Verbo una et eadem per- 
sona permanserunt” (PL 176, 401C). I admit that in eo may mean 
‘in Him,’ though it could be causal (im eo ... quod), and I grant the 
remote possibility that Deferrari’s text reads a Verbo persona (not 
personae) uniri but on the evidence of Migne the translation should be: 
because they began to be united to the Word as person, which is solid 
theology. “The Word of person” is unknown in theology and the 
result of a mistake. In this sentence, personae is not a genitive but 
a dative case. No less erroneous, though perhaps more understandable, 
is the following translation of a sentence from St. Ambrose (PL 16, 
620C): “ We say, therefore, he says, that man was made and that this 
is to be referred to man” (p. 235). Reading it in its context in both 
Ambrose and Hugh, the reader will immediately realize that he must 
substitute ‘Christ’ or ‘He’ as subject so that the translation should 
read: We say, therefore, he says, that He became man and that this 
(word ‘ became’) is to be referred to man. 

A text which dates back to Pelagius but is commonly attributed to 
Jerome in Hugh’s time speaks in the translation (p. 214) of “ persons 
or, as the Greeks express it, by hypostases.” It should read: (We con- 
fess not only words but also properties of words, that is,) persons or, 
as the Greeks express it, hypostases, that is, subsistencies. In trans- 


” 


lating proprietates by “ proprieties” rather than properties, Deferrari 
transliterates and deviates from common usage without necessity. On 
page 245 we find the statement: “ You think that there is no contra- 
diction here. For authority says this: You produce pagan authors...” 
Occasionally, Deferrari follows Migne against his critical text (pp. 74, 
121, 362) and in this case he was misled by Migne’s faulty punctuation: 
“Nullam contradictionem hie esse putas. Auctoritas enim hoe dicit: 
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Producis auctores ethnicos ...” (PL 176, 408A). The sentence begin- 
ning with Producis auctores ethnicos are Hugh’s own, not those of an 
authority. The auctoritas mentioned here is the sentence from Macro- 
bius: “The mind of everyone is everyone. Hugh tries to involve his 
opponents in contradictions and observes: You think there is no con- 
tradiction here, because an authority says so. You produce pagan 
authors to prove...” 

In the same chapter, Hugh declares: “ Considerandum vero est quod, 
cum Verbum et homo sit una persona in Christo, recte tamen per se 
dicimus: ‘Verbum est persona.’ Et iterum recte per se dicimus: 
‘Homo est persona’” (PL 176, 411C). The translation is a real puzzle 
and reads: “Indeed it must be considered that since Word and man 
are one person in Christ, yet rightly through itself do we say that Word 
is person and again rightly through Himself do we say that man is 
person” (p. 248). There is neither elegance nor sense in the words 
“yet rightly through itself . . . rightly through Himself.” In both 
eases the word per se means that, in separate sentences, we can rightly 
say of Christ: “The Word is a person” and “ man is a person,” despite 
the fact that Christ is but one person. So the translation ought to be: 
But we must keep in mind that, although Word and man is one person 
in Christ, we are still entitled to say separately: “The Word is a per- 
son” and are again entitled to say separately: “man is a person.” 
Here, incidentally, Hugh might be accused of professing a dual per- 
sonality in Christ by defending the statement that Christ as man is a 
person. This ambiguous terminology found no acceptance. Basically 
his doctrine was sound but not clear by any means. His theory on the 
soul being a person by itself was also rejected, even by some of his 
contemporaries, as Deferrari should have noted. 

Very desirable would be an improvement in the sentence: “ Not con- 
fused, as Sabellius says, the Trinity is in one person” (p. 215) which 
is a very ambiguous transliteration of the Ambrosian text quoted by 
Hugh: “Non confusa, ut Sabellius dicit, Trinitas in una persona (PL 
176, 380B).” Quite worthy of improvement is also Deferrari’s sen- 
tence (p. 243) which reads: “For thus some wished that ‘ person’ be 
described, as it were, speaking by itself and, as it were, distinguishing 
peculiarly, so that in so far as it is distinguished by itself in number 
and in so far as it distinguishes by reason, we understand it as speaking 
or pronouncing or judging.” Now let us see what Hugh says: Sic 
enim quidam personam dictam esse volebant: quasi per se sonantem 
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et quasi singulariter discernentem, ut, inquantum numero discreta est 
per se, inquantum ratione discernit, sonantem vel pronuntiantem vel 
judicantem se intelligamus (PL 176, 406B). The translator missed 
the subtlety of this description which is based on a then popular deri- 
vation of persona from (per) se sonans: one who utters his own self, 
as it were. Being a numerical unit endowed with reason, he who is a 
person recognizes himself as a unit. As a consequence, he utters or 
expresses or judges his own self, for instance by saying “ I am Socrates.” 
Hence I would suggest the following version: For some wanted person 
to be described as one uttering his own self, as it were, and, say, one 
recognizing himself as a unit, so that in so far as he stands numerically 
apart by himself, we understand that, in so far as he makes a rational 
distinction, he utters or pronounces or judges his own self. Concerning 
Deferrari’s translation, we should at least note that singulariter is here 
opposed to pluraliter and not to be translated by “ peculiarly.” He also 
dropped the word se at the end of Hugh’s text just quoted. 

I should admit that I have singled out some of the more difficult texts. 
They reveal whether the translator was really equal to his task. Though 
the result is not inspiring, it should not completely shake our confidence 
in the entire translation but rather put us on guard against judging 
Hugh’s work by Deferrari’s version. The translation, I grant, has some 
fine qualities which other reviewers have duly noted, and as such it may 
serve as a basis for a very desirable future revision. 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE TWENTY-EIGHTH annual meeting of the American Catho- 
Ts Philosophical Association will take place at Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on April 20-21, 1954. The general theme of the 
meeting will be “The Existence and Nature of God” with the general 
morning sessions devoted to a consideration of various phases of the 
announced theme and the various afternoon sectional meetings also, 
for the most part, being related to that subject. On the first morning 
the Rev. Peter W. Nash, S.J., of Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, Canada, 
will consider “ Ordinary Knowledge and Philosophical Demonstration 
of God’s Existence,” and Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, will analyze “Invalid Proofs of God’s Existence.” The second 
morning session will hear Dr. Vincent E. Smith, of the University of 
Notre Dame, on “The Prime Mover in Philosophy of Nature and in 
Metaphysies,” and the Rev. Allan Wolter, 0. F.M., of St. Bonaven- 
ture University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., on “Duns Scotus and the 
Existence and Nature of God.” 

Last May the Secretary sent a general invitation to all members of 
the Association to volunteer to read a paper or give a commentary at 
one or other of the six afternoon sectional meetings on the subjects 
suggested. Volunteers were asked to reply directly to the respective 
sectional chairmen not later than October 10, enclosing a 150 word 
summary of the content of the proposed paper. Those whose offers 
are accepted agree to have the thirty minute manuscript (3,000 words) 
in the hands of the chairman concerned not later than January 15, 
1954, so that the chairman may forward the manuscript to the selected 
commentator for a thirty minute paper giving a critique or extension 
of the same. The sections, chairmen and subjects suggested are as 
follows: 


Logic and Method Section (Msgr. John J. Doyle, Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Philosophical Foundations of Aristotle’s Logic; Comparison of the 
Meanings of Material, Formal, Logical and Strict Implications in 
Traditional and Mathematical Logic. 
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Metaphysics Section (Rev. Herman Reith, C.8. C., University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.) 
The Meaning of Transcendental Unity; The Active Potencies as Sub- 
ject of Divine Motion. 


Ethics and Moral Philosophy Section (Rev. F. X. Meehan, St. John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass.) 
The Value of the Moral Argument for God’s Existence; Morality 
Without God. 


Philosophy of Nature Section (Rev. Lucient Dufault, O. M.1., Oblate 
College, Natick, Mass.) 
The Concept of Chance and Providence; The Finality of Prime 
Matter. 


History of Philosophy Section (Rev. James I. Conway, 8S. J., Bellarmine 
College, Plattsburg, N. Y.) 
Augustinian Proof for God’s Existence and the Thomistic Fourth 
Way; Proofs for God’s Existence and the History of Philosophy. 


Philosophical Problems Section (Rev. Thomas E. Davitt, 8.J., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.) 
Aspects of Contemporary Atheism; The Finite God in Modern 


Thought. 


The Secretary is general chairman for the coordination of all com- 
mittees. Speakers are reminded that no paper must be longer than 
thirty minutes reading time and that the 150 word summaries of all 
papers at both morning and afternoon sessions must be in the hands 
of the Secretary not later than October 25, 1953, for publication in 
the January 1954 issue of Taz New ScHo.asticisM, which must be in 
the printer’s hands by November 1, 1953. 

The Presidential Address will be given at the Annual Dinner Session 
on the evening of April 20, 1954. The Executive Council voted to hold 
the twenty-eighth Annual Meeting in Milwaukee solely because of its 
proximity to the meeting of the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion at Hotel Conrad Hilton, in Chicago, April 19-22, 1954, and with 
which Association our Association plans a joint session on the subject 
of “ Philosophy and Education.” This joint session is tentatively set 
for the evening of April 21, 1954, after the close of our Milwaukee 
meeting. It will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. As Milwaukee is 
only ninety minutes distant from Chicago, our members returning 
home will have ample time to arrive at the joint session after the close 
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of our own meeting. It is hoped that as many members as possible will 
be in attendance at the joint session. 


THEOLOGY AND PHiLosopHY—A PROBLEM FOR SELF-STUDY 


The Secretary has received the following communication which he 
feels will be of interest to our members: 


These pages represent a proposal from the University of Notre 
Dame to the Committee on College Self Studies of the Fund for 
Advancement of Education. We may describe briefly the inquiry which 
we have cut out for ourselves as a search for the answer to two ques- 
tions: 1) What is the relation of theology and philosophy to each 
other in the program of a Catholic liberal college? 2) What is the rela- 
tion of theology and philosophy together to the remainder of the pro- 
gram of studies? This inquiry is certainly significant to us at Notre 
Dame; and very likely it could be considered as having central sig- 
nificance to any Catholic college in its own self-analysis. 


I. The Problem 


We think we know fairly well what a Catholic liberal college should 
be. We think that theology and philosophy are central in the program 
of such a college. We give a great deal of time to these two subjects. 
But we have reason to believe that they are not doing what we want 
them to do, and we would like to know why. Theology and phi- 
losophy are expected to give unity and wholeness to a program of 
studies which without them might be disunited and purposeless. Ortega 
y Gasset wrote of a “tropical underbrush” of subject matters, and 
Archbishop Temple referred to programs of studies related to each 
other only by simultaneity and juxtaposition. 

We think it is not enough that students should acquire the various 
arts and sciences. The student, we are convinced, needs that wisdom by 
which he is enabled to discover how the various sciences are related to 
each other, and how ali of them together are related to the destiny of 
man and the ultimate goals of life. We have tried to help him develop 
that wisdom through philosophy and theology. 

However, even though we may feel that in theory and principle we 
have a solution—or at least a Catholic solution—to this problem of dis- 
integrated education, yet in fact we also feel that we are not hitting 
the marks. Our theology and philosophy receive much time in the 
program of courses, but we do not see them giving much unity to the 
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other subject matters. And at the same time we are wondering if 
our graduates are reflecting in their lives a practical difference which 
should distinguish them from others. For these reasons we believe we 
ought to look again at the end we are trying to achieve as Catholic 
teachers, in order to see if we have defined it for ourselves with sufficient 
clarity to help us evaluate our performance. And presuming our goal 
to be a worthy one, how can we improve our achievement? 

We believe that these purposes can be served by beginning with a 
study of the relation of our courses in theology and philosophy to 
each other, and of their function in the program of the liberal college. 


Il. Points of Inquiry 


Even at the threshold of the inquiry we feel that we may profitably 
look into several factors that may be partially responsible for the 
situation in which we now find ourselves. 


1. We may find that we have taken over with too little adaptation 
the program and methods of theology and philosophy courses as they 
are taught to students for the priesthood in the ecclesiastical seminaries. 
There are functional differences here which perhaps we have not taken 
sufficiently into account. The seminary course is professional, designed 
to form teachers and physicians of souls. But the college course is not 
professional, it is rather “ Christian-cultural.” It aims to provide the 
Christian layman with such theological and philosophical principles as 
will enable him to evaluate and direct his total life according to the 
principles of Christian wisdom, Perhaps instead of developing a chal- 
lenging program based on the realities of the layman’s life in the 
world, we have just lazily abbreviated the seminary course and bored 
and annoyed our students with tightly packaged doctrine. 


2. Or again, perhaps in our departmentalization we have allowed 
other branches, such as literature and the natural and social sciences, 
to develop in independence from philosophical and theological criticism. 
Meanwhile, theology and philosophy, instead of quickening the entire 
program, have consented to become separate departments on the same 
plane with the others. Here arises a problem, how the doctrinal commit- 
ments of a Catholic college can permit the freedom of inquiry requisite 
to vigorous scientific investigation. We believe it can; yet it is urgently 
necessary to determine precisely the sense in which dialectical freedom 
is compatible with doctrinal commitment, so that a Catholic college can, 
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in full loyalty to its fundamental principles, assimilate all that is new 
and genuine in the sciences. 

3. An allied problem concerns the faculty members. It is often re- 
marked today that various departments cannot communicate with each 
other, and that even within departments the various experts cannot 
communicate. The problem of excessive specialization is particularly 
urgent in the area of our self-study, where an overreaching wisdom is 
expected to give unity to the program. We must find faculty mem- 
bers who have at least the beginnings of this wisdom, and we must 
create opportunities for the men presently on the staff to acquire it. 
A particular objective of our self-study should certainly be to explore 
the possibilities of adequate in-service training of faculty members in 
theology and philosophy. 

4. Other difficulties lie in the use and interpretation of certain 
traditional expressions which across the years have so shifted in mean- 
ing as to need reorientation to present-day conditions. An example of 
such an expression is the famous axiom of the scholastics, philosophia 
ancilla theologiae, philosophy the handmaid of theology. And besides 
such difficulties as this, we, like everyone else, face the usual procedural 
difficulties and the problems of the correlation of courses. 

5. And then, we must ask ourselves whether we have been trying 
so hard to keep step with secular institutions as to compromise in any 
degree the principles upon which we were established, and wherein our 
most valuable social contribution really lies. Possibly in a desire for 
excellence in science and research we have allowed ourselves to take our 
theology and philosophy for granted, and have permitted the search for 
wisdom to be shouldered aside. 


III. Proposed Procedures 
We visualize an approach to this self-study in three phases: 
a) A systematic effort to get at the facts, the situation as it is: 


(1) A careful inquiry into all the courses being offered in the col- 
lege, especially in theology and philosophy, not only in the bulletin 
description, but in the way they are actually being taught. 

(2) Conference with all faculty-members especially in the two de- 
partments to discover their own ideas of the problem, and their interest 
in improvement. Also, a survey of all text-books and reading lists, 
copies of all examinations, investigation of testing standards, check 
on the use of the library by students and teachers alike. 
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(3) A survey of seniors, graduate students, and alumni, to deter- 
mine their opinions of the effect of theology and philosophy in the 
light of the entire educational effort of Notre Dame. 


The value of all of these conferences and inquiries will be to provide 
our Directors and our Committee with a factual basis for evaluation 
and proposals of change. 


b) Judgment of our situation in the light of these facts: This will 
involve a critical review of our norms of judgment. It should result in 
a statement of the theory officially espoused at Notre Dame regarding 
the role of philosophy and theology in college education. It should 
include a study of all of the pertinent documents in which that theoreti- 
eal position is expressed, a historical-social study of the Christian 
curriculum, conferences with representatives of other colleges and of 
other departments within our own college, and faculty papers and 
discussions. In this phase we foresee particularly the valuable con- 
tributions of Consultants. The purpose of this phase of the study will 
be to provide us with standards for evaluation. 


c) The product of our inquiry, proposal for improvement: This final 
phase will involve the preparation of a report which will describe the 
actual situation in the teaching and relation of philosophy and theology 
in the total education offered at Notre Dame, and the relation be- 
tween the theory and practice of what that relation should be. We 
hope it will end in proposals for action in the nature of possible 
experimentation in curriculum changes, changes in teaching methods, 
new groupings of subject matter and the like. 


ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


We asked Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, our delegate to the Eleventh Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy to airmail his reactions to the meeting. 
Herewith is his report: 


Like other philosophic meetings the Congress held at Brussels, August 
20-26, was the occasion for more disagreement than agreement, and for 
more misunderstanding than understanding. Yet there were some note- 
worthy differences, mostly for the good, from the last Congress at 
Amsterdam. Perhaps the change of mood was best expressed by the 
Oxford philosopher, F. H. Heinemann, who remarked at a plenary 
session, “ At Amsterdam, we questioned whether any metaphysics was 
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possible—now at Brussels we are looking for a metaphysics.” This 
tendency toward the reinstatement of metaphysics within the domain 
of philosophy was undoubtedly the major feature of the Eleventh 
Congress. It was strikingly indicated by the presence of the leading 
British logical positivist, A. J. Ayer, in a section devoted to metaphysics 
and ontology, wittily and cleverly attacking traditional concepts of 
metaphysics—but no longer asserting that they are utter nonsense. 

A second distinctive trend of the meeting was toward a somewhat 
objective theory of moral philosophy. Both at the plenary morning 
sessions and the afternoon sectional discussions, many sorts of ethical 
positions were taken, but the supporters of naturalistic and emotive 
theories were hard put to defend themselves against the criticism of 
normative ethics. 

Practically absent from the Brussels gathering were two groups who 
played a prominent part at Amsterdam: Communist ideologists and 
existentialists. One paper on Marxist philosophy was read by L. Gold- 
mann of Paris and eriticized by Professor Sidney Hook. It was 
expected that several French communist thinkers would participate 
but either the strike in France or orders from above kept these phi- 
losophers away. Sartre and his group ignored the meeting completely. 
The few references to existentialism suggest that it is no longer an 
important factor in academic philosophy in most of Europe. 

Since a very large number of Catholic philosophers from all European 
and several American centers attended this Congress (in fact some 
people seemed a little taken aback by the preponderance of ecclesiastical 
habits at many sessions), the entire absence of papers and discussions 
of the text of St. Thomas Aquinas was somewhat amazing. There were 
some communications more or less ad mentem Divi Thomae, but even in 
the history of philosophy sections, there was no direct consideration of 
what St. Thomas wrote or thought. One gathered the impression that 
the Catholic philosophers of Europe are far more interested in pheno- 
menology than in Thomism. Though not true of all representatives, 
many of the men from Germany, for instance, seemed to think that 
Aquinas was a dead issue whereas Husserl is a living one. 

This was probably one of the largest philosophical meetings ever 
held, for more than twelve nundred people attended and almost three 
hundred papers on a wide variety of topics were summarized by the 
writers and then discussed. It is obviously impossible to give an 
adequate digest of these communications. The Proceedings are already 
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printed in fourteen volumes of about two hundred pages each. (North- 
Holland Publishing Co., Amsterdam, and E. Nauwelaerts, Louvain, are 
the distributors.) However, certain papers and discussions were note- 
worthy. These were frequently the communications selected for the 
general morning sessions. 

Discussing the problem of philosophic method, the Swiss philosopher, 
F. Gonseth, used the example of setting up a political constitution to 
suggest that the technique of philosophy should admit of indefinite 
revision and amelioration. At the same session, Ugo Spirito warned 
against subjectivism in philosophy and recommended a return to the 
phenomenal-noumenal analysis of Kant. This elicited much adverse 
comment from many who attacked all forms of apriorism in philosophy. 
In the lengthy discussion both Catholic (C. Boyer, 8S. J., M. Sciacea) and 
non-catholic spokesmen (Allmayer) questioned the value of a return to 
Kant but agreed that philosophy needed to go beyond a description of 
phenomena. An even stronger interest in some sort of metaphysics was 
evident in the talks by R. P. MeKeon and Father J. B. Lotz, at the 
second morning session. There was no clear indication of agreement as 
to the character of metaphysical thought in the discussions of these 
papers. 

Moral philosophy was the subject of both communications during 
the fourth morning. The British ethician A. C. Ewing, spoke on 
empiricism in ethics, and while he favored it, he insisted that it was not 
enough. Pressed by Prof. Ayer, Ewing fell back on certain moral 
intuitions as complements to empirical data. Ayer compared Ewing to 
Simon Stylites and implied that he was alone on top of his pillar. 
Ewing pleased the audience by replying that he did not find himself 
in a completely solitary position. Much stress on the need for objective 
standards of moral value appeared in the paper presented by J. 
Moreau. 

The relations between history and philosophy cropped up in several 
papers. F. Battaglia (who, along with M. Sciacca, seems to be regarded 
as outstanding among Italian Catholie philosophers who are not priests) 
criticized several forms of excessive histoicism; J. Ebbinghaus and E. 
Weil touched the same topic in their talks. They both rejected any 
closed and rigorously preconceived method of interpreting history in 
terms of a non-empirical system of philosophy. But the paper which 
attracted the largest audience was that of E. Gilson, partly because 
the King of Belgium was present at this session. Gilson spoke with his 
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customary wittiness but hardly adhered to his announced subject: 
“ Remarks on Experience in Metaphysics.” Instead he returned to one 
of his favorite themes, the inability of pupils to understand their 
masters, in the history of philosophy. He suggested that a table of the 
various dialectics used by the great philosophers might be made, so 
that the same philosophic methods would not have to be rediscovered 
every few generations in the course of philosophy. How seriously he 
intended this proposal it was difficult to determine, but several com- 
mentators took the suggestion at its face value and approved it. 

Each afternoon at least thirteen sectional meetings took place. Miss 
Vanni-Rovighi of Milan outlined a theory of the relation between meta- 
physics and theory of knowledge, in which gnoseology became coexten- 
sive with the whole of metaphysics. Prof. R. Schottlaender (Berlin) 
used the concept of moral health to support an objective theory of 
moral values. Sidney Hook discussed being and claimed (what some 
undergraduates have maintained for years) that it has no ascertainable 
meaning and should be dropped. In his references to the Thomistic 
theory, Hook used the textbook of Father Coffey. Discussing the 
problem of keeping a promise, A. I. Meldon distinguished some which 
are morally obligatory from those which are not but, apart from social 
sanctions, he could find little basis for such obligations. 

Several excellent papers on precise points in the history of phi- 
losophy were presented—notably by Father D. A. Collus, O.P., on 
Grosseteste, by D. Allan on moral principles in Aristotle, and by J. 
Pepin on the distinction between intelligence and the intelligible in 
St. Augustine. Father C. Giacon, S.J., spoke on necessity and contin- 
gency in the history of philosophy. These contributions were learned 
and exact but hardly gave much opportunity for discussion. 

The next world congress will be held in Bologna, in 1958. Elected 
to top positions in the body which arranges these meetings (the Fédéra- 
tion Internationale des Sociétés de Philosophie) were: M. Barzin of 
Brussels (President), Prof. Battaglia (Vice President) and Ch. Perel- 
man of Brussels (Secretary). Two other meetings were held concur- 
rently with the Congress, those of the International Colloquium on 
Logie, and of the World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies. 


Cuartes A. Hart, 


National Secretary. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Traité du Libre Arbitre. By Yves Simon. Liége: Sciences et 
Lettres, 1951. Pp. 140, with index. Belgian Fr. 100. 


This is a work explaining and at the same time defending the doctrine 
of free choice. With his usual clarity of thought, Simon analyses for 
us the conceptions as well as the reality of free choice. Against the 
determinists he champions the Thomistic doctrine of free choice. He 
shows the fallacies of their notions and then elaborates a concise doctrine 
of what freedom of choice is. His first task is to point out to the 
sensists that there are purely spiritual activities in man. The denial 
of these activities stems from the close interplay of the intellectual and 
the sensible in human perceptions, emotions and actions. Because of 
this close interplay it is difficult to single out events which are rational 
only or ones which are sensible only. Capitalizing on this difficulty the 
sensists present a picture of man as a parcel of emotional waves 
governed, according to circumstances, by the determinism of race or 
blood or some such. But even in this sphere of emotional waves, of 
irrational reactions such as reflexes and urges, there are, Simon points 
out, signs of an appetite born of intelligence and like the intelligence 
capable of the infinite. The author uses an example of this exaspera- 
tion, in which the will expresses its infinite nature in conferring to the 
passions an indefinite scope. Arthur Rimbaud, a French poet, is an 
example of such exasperation and an analysis of his delirium is pre- 
sented. His most famous work, Une Saison en Enfer, manifests, accord- 
ing to Simon, the role played by the will in accounting for the excess 
of ambitious vitality and irresistible vehemence of desire that follow 
the disordering of the imagination and the emotions. Even in the mad 
poetry of sensism there is unmistakable evidence of the spiritual will. 

Modern sensualism claims that all activity of an elevated nature in 
our affective life is a sublimation, that it can be explained in terms 
of carnal desires and perversions of sexuality. Thus a rebuffed instinct 
has its energy channelled into other activities. Admitting the fact of 
such sublimation, and that it can be in a certain way the cause of 
rational productions as art and science, nevertheless, Simon points out, 
to see sublimation as the whole cause is to violate the principle of 
sufficient reason. The supposed sensual cause simply is not ecommensu- 
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rate with the rational effects produced. The causality exercised by 
sensual causes in sublimation is merely accidental. What is important 
in this matter is that sublimation manifests the autonomy and power 
of the will in directing how mental and physical energy will be used, 
at one time in sex, at another in art. 

In order to make absolutely clear what is involved in the doctrine 
of free choice, Simon devotes two chapters to discussing the nature of 
the intellect and the will. Then he proceeds to analyse our consciousnes 
of free choice, asserting that every man has a certain but confused 
experience of free choice when he acts or abstains from acting. How- 
ever, since many things, for example, a bad life, can pervert his 
comprehension of the nature of that experience, there are many who 
deny freedom of choice. 

It is against the determinists and positivists who see the free act 
as causeless and who see liberty as being essentially opposed to reason 
that Simon directs his exposition of liberty as entirely derived from 
reason and as a modality of privileged causes, the intellect and the 
will. The practical judgment is an instrinsic formal cause of the act 
of the will. This being so, the formal modalities of the act of the will, 
liberty and necessity, are primarily modalities of practical judgment. 
Free choice is thus free judgement. In no way, therefore, can it be 
essentially opposed to reason. Nor is the free act uncaused, because 
in the will as in the intellect there are dynamic parts which fulfill the 
roles of the mover and the moved. These dynamic parts are really 
distinct possibilities of the same faculty. Thus the will in its movement 
of adhesion to a particular good, an object of free choice, is moved 
by the will acting in virtue of its universal essence of good. In this 
way free acts are caused. 

The determinists cannot see how a free act can have any connection 
with natural necessities. Simon shows how the free act results neces- 
sarily from the very nature of the will as a living relation to the 
universal essence of goodness. At the same time it has a dominating 
indifference to its possible particular objects. Because it is the universal 
good which is the object of the will, the practical judgment is, to a 
certain extent, indifferent to all goods. How is this indetermination 
overcome? The will simply chooses. 

In the concluding chapters the author elaborates upon the indeter- 
mination of the will showing that such indetermination is not due to 
weakness nor ignorance but rather to the excellence of the ultimate 
end of man and the inferiority of all other things. Further he shows 
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how the ultimate end of man can be desired as a means in this life 
to that ultimate end. 

The primary aim of this book seems to be to defend Thomistic 
doctrine against the errors of the sensists and the positivists. As a 
result, much space is taken up in pointing out the valid distinctions 
between sense and intellect, and between the sense appetites and the 
rational appetite. At the same time, however, it reveals to these same 
people a philosophic doctrine of choice which they in all probability 
do not know. But this does not mean for the student of St. Thomas 
that this is merely a repetition of already assimilated doctrine. On the 
contrary, it is a scholarly as well as an apologetical treatise and con- 
tributes very definitely to our understanding of St. Thomas’ doctrine 
of free choice. As such, this work recommends itself highly to all 
interested in human liberty. 

Frank J. COLLINGWOOD 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Psychiatry and Catholicism. By James H. VanderVeldt and Robert 


P. Odenwald. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. ix + 433, with index. $6.00. 


Most Catholics are of the opinion that there is a serious conflict 
between religion and psychiatry. This can be attributed to the antics 
of some psychiatrists and psychologists (who practice psychiatrism 
rather than psychiatry), as well as to misinformation, misunderstanding 
and in some instances to culpable ignorance on the part of some religious 
and Catholic laymen who have rejected or have vociferously condemned 
psychiatry in their public utterances. As a consequence, many Catholics 
in need of psychiatric treatment have feared placing themselves in 
the hands of even competent psychiatrists. In fact many Catholics 
have been advised by those who should know better to avoid any form 
of psychiatric treatment. 

Fr. VanderVeldt and Dr. Odenwald in their book, Psychiatry and 
Catholicism, have made a major contribution in clarifying the relation- 
ship of religion and psychiatry. They have shown that there is no real 
conflict between religion and psychiatry and that as a matter of fact 
each can be of benefit to the other. Their work will dispel much of the 
fear, misunderstanding and ignorance about the Catholic attitude toward 
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psychiatry and psychology and should lead to a more enlightened under- 
standing on the part of both Catholics and non-Catholies of the Church’s 
attitude toward this medical specialty. Any Catholic considering or 
receiving psychiatric treatment should be reassured by reading this book. 

Psychiatry and Catholicism is an excellent exposition of Catholic 
philosophy and psychology and its application to the field of psy- 
chiatry and pastoral psychology. In twenty-four chapters, the authors 
expound their views on a variety of topics. Beginning with two fine 
chapters entitled “ Person and Personality” and “The Moral Law, 
Conscience, and Responsibility,” they lead the reader through a con- 
sideration of psychoanalysis, existential analysis, psychotherapy and 
counseling. There is a rather thorough discussion of the contributions 
of Sigmund Freud and his psychoanalytic method. The authors have 
aligned themselves with other prominent Catholic psychiatrists who 
have acknowledged the value of Freud’s therapeutic technique while 
at the same time rejecting the philosophy behind psychoanalysis. The 
bibliography found in the chapter, “ Evaluation of Psychoanalysis” is 
very comprehensive but certainly should have referred to Jacques Mari- 
tan’s excellent chapter on psychoanalysis in his book Scholasticism and 
Politics. 

The section of Psychiatry and Catholicism dealing with counseling ~ 
is particularly well done. The authors’ revelation that Carl Rogers has 
expressed doubts about the ability of Catholic psychologists to do more 
than superficial therapy without having conflicts between their beliefs 
and the tenets of nondirective therapy, should be carefully noted, parti- 
cularly by some members of the clergy who have been inclined to favor 
this therapeutic method. 

Although this book has been written primarily for general consump- 
tion, the priest-reader will find certain chapters particularly to his 
liking. The chapters on “ Religion and Psychiatry” and “The Priest 
and Mental Health” are very valuable. They set forth certain ideas 
which could well have been emphasized to the clergy at a much earlier 
date. The section on “ Scrupulosity,” although not as well done, never- 
theless may be profitably studied, particularly by those members of 
the clergy who have found the scrupulous penitent difficult to counsel. 
Likewise the priest would profit by careful study of the section “ Pastoral 
and Social Aspects of Homosexuality.” I call particular attention to 
the authors’ statements on the attitude of the pastor when consulted 
by the homosexual. There also is an excellent section for the parish 
priest dealing with sex education and marriage counseling. 
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The weakness of this book lies in its treatment of clinical psychiatry. 
Apparently the authors have not kept abreast of the more recent 
advances in the physical methods of treatment. The technique of 
insulin therapy as described in “ Therapeutic Methods of Psychiatry ” 
is antiquated and has been discarded by present day practitioners. 
Also the authors have devoted little more than a paragraph to 
electroshock therapy. Their discussion of this particular therapeutic 
technique is so scant as to be practically valueless to the reader. This 
is curious indeed in view of the fact that an estimated seven thousand 
electroshock treatments are administered daily in hospitals and psy- 
chiatrists’ offices. 

Unfortunately, scientifically questionable statements are to be found 
in the chapters on “ Psychoses” and “ Psychopathic Personalities.” It 
is not necessarily true that psychotics are unable to make a living. 
Likewise it is misleading as well as erroneous to state or to imply that 
psychotics suffer little from their condition. There are certain psy- 
choses in which the patient suffers intensely as, for example, in the 
agitated state of an involutional psychosis. Some of the illustrative 
ease studies presented are inadequate and subject to question with 
regard to the accuracy of the diagnosis. The case of the nineteen year 
old high school senior discussed in “ Psychopathic Personalities” is 
not particularly exemplary of psychopathy. 

Despite these deficiencies in the section on clinical psychiatry, 
Psychiatry and Catholicism is a good book. It certainly fulfills its 
intended purpose. The authors are to be congratulated on their efforts. 
By strengthening the psychiatric phase of this book, the second edition 
will be an even more worthwhile contribution. 


Frank J. Ayn, Jr. 
6231 York Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wisdom and Love in St. Thomas Aquinas. By Etienne Gilson. 
Aquinas Lecture, 1951. Marquette University Press, Mil- 
waukee, 1951. Pp. 55. $2.00. 


This is the sixteenth in a series of Aquinas Lectures under the auspices 
of the Aristotelian Society of Marquette University in honor of the 
society’s patron saint, a worthy addition to a notable series, and the 
second by the distinguished professor of the history of mediaeval phi-- 
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losophy at the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. Gilson has for 
his theme the Thomistic insistence on the importance of rational desire 
in the achievement of true philosophical wisdom, in accordance with the 
literal meaning of philosophy as a “ love of wisdom.” Says the lecturer : 
“ Now as a science through which man finds his way towards beatitude 
wisdom must be for him an object of love. Why, indeed, should we 
seek after wisdom unless we loved it? Rather how could we possibly 
acquire something we do not desire to possess? A true Thomist 
then is a man who knows because he is a man who loves. There is, in 
other words, a moral side to the study of Thomas Aquinas.” (p. 5) 

Intellectualist as he truly was in relying on nothing other than his 
intellect to know the truth, the saintly philosopher nevertheless con- 
stantly insisted that it is not the intellect that knows but the man 
through his intellect. Thus many other faculties cooperate in making 
his human knowledge. In a word knowledge is personal. The truths 
which are attained by understanding, science, and wisdom, which are 
real virtues, must be absorbed into the very fibre of our being. Here 
is “the good work of the intellect.” Indeed if perfection of man’s 
rational nature lies in the contemplation of absolute truth, then these 
virtues are the highest of all human virtues. Yet their exercise in the 
life of the philosopher is possible only under the constant stimulation 
of the will. While our intellect cannot fail to assent to what is evident 
in truth, to what in it which is not bindingly evident, and yet offers 
itself to the mind as the highest expression of rationality, our love 
demands that we assent as to the object of its desire. “ Nothing is more 
rational than that assent: even where light is not perfect, not to assent 
to it is still to sin against the light,” a sin St. Thomas never committed. 
If for him the absolute wisdom loved for its own sake was Christ, he 
nevertheless respected wisdom in all the forms at all its degrees. It is 
this which speaks from all the pages of his Opera Omnia. 

Gilson sums up the main example given to us by St. Thomas as that 
of “a relentless will to know, coupled with an absolute intellectual 
respect for truth.” While contemplation has primacy over action, yet 
the prodigious labor of the life of the saint meant also an uncommonly 
active life. The effect of this uncompromising love for truth is the 
philosophical purity of his doctrine, that is, one prompted by the 
single motive of the will to know things exactly as they are and to give 
such truth adequate expression. Where Aristotle or Augustine said 
what was right St. Thomas would agree; where they did not he would 
make them say what was right without being interested in taking the 
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credit for himself. For us he is a model of not only what to think but 
of how to think, particularly in the matter of always keeping his 
temper ; “ Doctrina debet esse in transquillitate.” We must never become 
angry at an idea nor seek to get rid of one by attacking the person 
holding it. The only way to destroy an erroneous idea is to see through 
it as erroneous. Most of all must presumption be avoided. “ The 
inquiry of human reason for the most part has falsity in it,” says the 
Master. He agreed fully with his own master, Augustine, in the latter’s 
famous words: “ Let us therefore so seek as if we could find, and 
so find as if we were about to seek.” And Gilson himself properly adds: 
“Intellectual life is ‘intellectual’ because it is knowledge, but it is 
‘life’ because it is love. Unless we be among those few who wish to 
undergo such a life-long labor for the mere love of knowledge we may 
well be brilliant students, great professors, or even scholars thoroughly 
versed in the knowledge of Thomism, but we have not even begun to be 
true disciples of Thomas Aquinas.” (p. 39) 

This is a beautiful lecture which must be read and pondered over 
sentence by sentence by all Thomists. In this loving portrait the saint 
emerges as the true crown of the scholar because saints are primarily 
lovers. Enamored of the brilliance of the scholar we are too frequently 
unable to see the saint and thus not truly to see the Angel of the 
Schools in his most unique personality at all. We take the lifeless part 
for the living whole and do a great disservice to our master whose 
spirit as well as teaching is today so desperately needed. 


Cuartes A. Hart 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Avicenna’s Psychology. An English Translation of Kitab al-Najat, 
book II, chapter VI, with Historico-Philosophical Notes and 
Textual Improvements on the Cairo edition. By F. Rahman. 
Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. Pp. xii +- 127, with index. 
$2.50. 


The works of Avicenna are still inaccessible to most scholars. His 
major philosophical work, al-Shifa, has not yet been published in a 
critical Arabie edition. Its Latin version, the so-called Opera Omnia, 
is incomplete, rather inaccurate as a translation, and very scaree. The 
shorter al-Najdt was never translated into Latin. In 1926, a part of 
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it was translated by Nematallah Carame under the title, Avicennae 
Metaphysices Compendium. With the publication of this book, Avi- 
cenna’s philosophy of man is now available to a wide circle of students. 

In his introduction, Professor Rahman correctly notes that al-Najat 
is not properly a “compendium” of the Shifé. The later and shorter 
work is partly a summary, partly a re-edition of selections from the 
encyclopedic Shifa. 

The translation, competent Arabists have noted, is accurate and very 
smooth. In the case of doubtful terms, the author gives the Arabic 
original, sometimes in Arabic and in English transliterations, and often 
mentions Greek and Latin equivalents. This is one of the finest features 
of the translation, and cannot be too highly recommended as a model 
for other translators. It is unfortunate, though, that the translator 
did not make use of A. M. Goichon’s Lezique de la langue philosophique 
a’Ibn Sina. 

In his introduction, Professor Rahman says that the human intellect 
is potential and is identified with imagination (page 19). Later on, 
in his commentary on the pertinent sections of the translation, he treats 
the intellect as if it were a distinct faculty. 

The commentary in general is very useful. Professor Rahman gives 
the pertinent Aristotelian references, often quoting the Greek text. In 


addition, he often refers to the Greek commentators, and in several places 


quotes pertinent and otherwise inaccessible texts. He also attempts in 
his commentary to explain more fully some philosophical points that 
Avicenna refers to only briefly in this work. One point that should 
have been developed with more reliance on the Shifa is the doctrine of 
abstraction. This is one of the points where the Ndjdt has simply 
omitted several long chapters of the Shifa. Instead of going back to 
the longer treatment, Professor Rahman tries to analyze the text, and 
diseusses it in relation to Aristotle and some secondary sources. 

A second point that the commentary should have made clear is the 
relation between Avicenna’s doctrine of faculties and Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of “ powers” or “ parts” of the soul. The commentary, to all 
appearances, assumes that these two doctrines are the same; see, for 
example, the criticism of Professor Wolfson’s opinion about the relation 
of the terms phantasy and sensus communis (p. 78). Recent studies 
have shown clearly that the position that the powers of the soul are in 
the category olf accident and so really distinct from the soul itself is 
not to be found in Aristotle at all. 
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A third point is the Avicennian proof of immortality. Both in the 
introduction and in the commentary, Professor Rahman opposes form 
and substance. An Aristotelian form, he implies, cannot be called a 
substance. Admittedly, Aristotle was not always perfectly clear on 
the substantiality of form, and so Avicenna’s calling the soul a substance 
may well be labeled a “ non-Aristotelian” position. Avicenna does in 
fact have a Platonic conception of soul, but this Platonism does not lie 
merely in calling the soul a substance. 

A fourth point to be noted is the doctrine of wahm, or estimative 
faculty. Professor Rahman holds that wahm is neither the equivalent 
of the Greek doa nor instinct; he says, positively, that it is simply a 
differentiation of the Aristotelian phantasy (pp. 79-84). All this is 
quite true, but so over simplified as to leave an erroneous impression. 
Wahm is certainly not an instinct; just as certainly it is concerned 
with instinctual knowledge, and the fact that its judgments are capable 
of being modified by experience does not destroy its connection with in- 
stinctive activity. Avicenna’s doctrine of wahm (aestimatio) simply has 
no equivalent in Aristotle, and it has very little similarity to modern 
theories of instinct. Wahm, for Avicenna, is the power which the 
higher animals and man possess of judging sensorily about concrete 
good and evil, about useful and harmful things and actions. 

These points, though they somewhat lessen the value of Professor 
Rahman’s commentary, by no means destroy the general excellence of 
the work. On the whole, it is an excellent presentation of Avicenna’s 
doctrine of man, and should be in all scholarly libraries, as well as in 
the hands of all who are interested in medieval philosophy. 


GeorGe P. KiuBertanz, S. J. 
Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Must it be Communism? By Augustine John Osgniach, O. S. B. 
Part Four by Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B. New York: Joseph 
F, Wagner, Inc., 1950. Pp. x + 486, with index. $5.00. 


The crisis facing western civilization has forced many a hesitant, 
broadminded liberal to make a responsible choice between Communism 
and Christianity. Yet, some find it respectable to oppose Communism 


for the wrong reasons. In this popular introduction to the general 
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social and economic teachings of the Church, Fr. Oogniach has solved 
both problems. He has given a concise, although far from superficial 


examination of Communism, both in theory and in practice. And, at 
the same time, he has presented a competent analysis of economic 
liberalism and its foundation in the egotistical philosophical beliefs 
which caused the disintegration of organic medieval society. 

The stress placed upon the moral aspect of social and economic prob- 
lems clearly demonstrates the terrible truth that the crisis has continued 
because its moral phases are ignored. This emphasis has practical 
importance, for, although the book is intended for the general public, 
the author has business leaders especially in mind. 

Part I contains a brief outline of contemporary social and economic 
evils, together with a brief investigation of the historical sources from 
which these problems arose. The author proves that in the last analysis 
the false philosophies which have ruined the religious, moral and politi- 
cal basis of human society are responsible for the present status quo. 
This initial section is, in many regards, the best portion of the book 
since it is a clear and comprehensive, yet concise and accurate treatment. 

Part II is devoted to the antichristian solutions of the social problem. 
After an exposition of the basic tenets of economic liberalism we are 
presented with a theoretical and factual analysis of these beliefs. The 
factual analysis is well placed for it serves as a logical introduction to 
Communism since Karl Marx used much the same empirical data to 
bolster his philosophic conclusions. Historical Materialism, the theory 
of surplus value and the class struggle are the major points of Com- 
munistic theory chosen for discussion. A good deal of historical mate- 
rial is here included giving both the genesis and subsequent development 
of Marxism through Leninism and Stalinism. 

Throughout Part III the Christian solution is explained in accord- 
ance with the social encyclicals, especially Quadragesimo Anno. The 
Christian solution is portrayed as the just mean between the indi- 
vidualism of economic liberalism and the overemphasis of social duties 
so characteristic of Socialism and Communism. 

One of the best features of this book is the clarity with which the 
opposing systems are presented. The juxtaposition of Christianity 
against economic liberalism and communism has the advantage of focus- 
ing attention upon specific characteristics of the divergent systems. 
However, the book might prove more acceptable to a wider audience 
if the author had undertaken the more difficult task of sorting out the 
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elements of truth in the false philosophies. For example, the positive 
teaching of the Church on individual rights could have been depicted 
as a synthesis of the best elements in the liberal tradition rather than 
as a negation of its excesses. 

The absence ‘of concrete examples and precise definitions imposes a 


further restriction on the popular acceptance of this work. This diffi- 


culty is partially remedied in the epilogue and appended selections 
where practical topics and more modern adversaries receive closer atten- 
tion. In connection with this absence of practical examples it should 
be noted that the commentary on Quadragesimo Anno (Forty Years 
After) by Fr. Raymond Miller, C.SS.R., is neither quoted nor men- 
tioned in the bibliography, although a number of less valuable books, 
especially texts, are both quoted and suggested for further reading. 
Moreover, such equivocal terms as Socialism and Communism are fre- 
quently used with different meanings. These ambiguities in the text 
are not clarified in the appended glossary of terms, which is primarily 
intended to assist the reader in understanding the semantic mutations 
of the party line. And although much of the Communistie phraseology 
defined in the glossary is not used in the book, many fundamental 


” “»yroletarian hegemony ” ete. 


phrases such as “ democratic centralism, 
are not mentioned. 

The final portion of the book— contributed by the well known Fr. 
Jerome Toner, 0. S. B.— contains one selection of special value. This 
is the reprint of Fr. Toner’s testimony before the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare (1947). Here we find a concrete 
example of the solid knowledge of history requisite for participation 
in the field of industrial relations and an excellent demonstration of 
the best way to synthesize Catholic principles of social morality when 
presenting them to the general public. 

In conclusion, the book’s best feature is the steady (although not 
repetitious) emphasis upon the moral aspects of social life. This stress 
will greatly assist in forming the habit of viewing contemporary social 
and economic problems in their moral setting. 


Francis Conk iy, 8. J. 
Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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The Great Ideas of Plato. Edited by Eugene Freeman and David 
Appel. Library of Great Ideas. New York: Lantern Press, 
1952. Pp. 220. $3.00. 


To this reviewer one of the more interesting paradoxes of the present 
philosophical milieu is that with every new development toward that 
more recondite and extreme form of philosophical specialization known 
as analysis, there fortunately appear encouraging trends in the opposite 
direction. These opposing trends may take diverse forms, such as, 
existential philosophies, religious philosophies, an ever increasing trans- 
lation of philosophical classics, and the continuing publication of “ great 
books,” “basic writings,” and “great ideas.” Whatever the nature of 
the opposition the compulsion toward philosophical suicide is happily 
balanced by the recruiting of new enthusiasts for philosophy in the 
grand tradition. As one more effort in this salutary counter to the 
baleful influence of our philosophical extremists, it is a pleasure to 
welcome this book on the Great Ideas of Plato. Even more gratifying is 
the projected plan of the publishers to include all the great philosophers 
in their Library of Great Ideas. 

The present volume is not a text nor is it a substitute for the writings 
of Plato. It is very much of an elementary treatise designed for those 
with no previous acquaintance with the history of philosophical ideas. 
Clearly and compactly put together, it does present briefly the basic 
ideas of Plato, with the content of the work fairly evenly divided 
between selections from Plato’s dialogues and the commentaries of the 
editors. One possible criticism at this point would be the paucity of 
the selections from Plato. Personally, I would have preferred to have 
more of Plato and less of the commentary, but perhaps the general 
reader may benefit more from the proportion decided upon by the 
editors. Close to one half of the selections are taken from the earlier 
or Socratic dialogues, and if one were inclined to quibble, he might insist 
that the title of the book should be the Great Ideas of Socrates and 
Plato. The omission of any selection from the Laws is regrettable and 
the inclusion of material from the Parmenides with the difficulties that 
this dialogue always provokes might also be questioned. 

Some criticisms of interpretation need to be noted. The attempt to 
modernize Plato leads to an exaggerated interpretation of his thought in 
the comments on the significance of the parable of the metals (p. 153) 
where among other things we are told: “ This, in essence, is the basis 
for the public school system in America.” And the interpretation of 
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intuition in Plato’s doctrine is quite distorted with the claim that all 
knowledge for Plato is intuitive. Thus the authors will say: 


Of course we see the sunset through our eyes, and we hear the symphony 
through our ears, but we know that they are beautiful by the intuitive 
power of our minds. 

Then how do we know that some acts are good and others are badi? 
Again the answer is the same, by intuition. 

It is intuition that tells us that God exists and rules the world with 
love and justice; that the soul is immortal and is rewarded or punished 
in the hereafter according to the degree of virtue it achieves in this world. 
(p. 100) 


Nor is it correct to say of Plato that “ He considered democracy to be 
the best of the realizable forms of government.” (p. 161) 

An obvious error on the nature of the Ideas appears in the intro- 
ductory analysis where the editors first declare (p. 16): “he half sug- 
gests them (ideals) through the subtle and artistic devices of his 
matchless style, through which shimmering glimpses of the Platonic 
Forms, evanescent and ever-changing (my italics) are caught in a moving 
mirror,” whereas on p. 17 we are more correctly told that “Ideas are 
alive, eternal and immutable.” On p. 204 we are incorrectly told that 
the future guardians will complete their philosophical studies at the 
age of forty rather than thirty-five and that they are allowed ten addi- 
tional years rather than fifteen for them to readjust their eyes to the 
eave. A typographical error occurs in the Table of Contents where we 
find Laehes instead of Laches. And “debunker” on p. 25 might have 


been enclosed in quotes or more preferably replaced with “ critic.” 
Despite these criticisms the book does have the virtue I pointed out 
at the beginning of this review, and both editors and publishers are to 


be lauded for their accomplishment in bringing the Great Ideas of Plato 
down to the level of understanding of the common man. 


Joun A. Mourant. 
Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 
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The Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the 
Latin, with an Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1951. Vol. I. Pp. xxxiii + 387. 
Vol. II. Pp. xxii + 420, bound as one. $3.75. 


An exact reprint of the translation made for Bohn’s Philosophical 
Library and first published in 1883, this volume has a brief biblio- 
graphical note by Francesco Cordasco in addition to the material that 
was contained in the original edition. Volume I includes Elwes’ intro- 
ductory account of Spinoza’s life, the Theologico-Political Treatise and 
A Political Treatise. Volume II contains the Ethics, On the Improve- 
ment of the Understanding, and a selection of Spinoza’s correspondence, 
It is a usable volume, clearly printed, sufficiently well bound, and 
modestly priced. 

Joun K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Science in Synthesis. A Dialectical Approach to the Integration 
of the Physical and Natural Sciences. By William H. Kane, 
O. P., Benedict M. Ashley, O. P., John D. Corcoran, O. P., 
and Raymond J. Nogar, O.P. River Forest, Ill.: Dominican 
House of Studies. Pp. 289, with index. $3.50. 


This book is the first publication of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum for 
Natural Science, and is a report of the summer session of 1952. At the 
outset the book makes much of the present crisis which in brief is said 
to be the need for unity, principles and synthesis. It assumes that 
nature is knowable, that the scientifically knowable is a unity, and 
that the human mind cannot let a radical and irreducible pluralism be 
the last word. 

What is best about this “report” or book is that it is the product 
of minds that have been working, of balanced minds that know very 
well—of course, not perfectly—both the Western tradition in philosophy 
of nature and the present status of particular sciences such as physics, 
chemistry and biology. The result is comprehensive, quiet, organized, 
and ad rem, and is free of the anathemas and the pontificating air of 
those philosophers who think they can justly philosophize on science 
without knowing the methods or problems or achievements of any science. 


_ 
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The whole work as reported is fresh and tolerant and promising. It 
seems most effective when a man immersed in some science stood at the 
center of the inquiry. 

The authors say that the Greeks had a keen appreciation of form, 
of order and unity, of the natural and of good and end. So have the 
authors themselves. In spite of some cliches, such as “ordained to,” 
on a Greek view “the whole universe is for an extrinsic end,” “by 
chance or by necessity,” and final cause is “the reason for the necessity 
of all the other causes” and “the reason for everything,” the work has 
a sense of freedom and inquiry about it not common to contemporary 
Scholastic studies. Much of the work as reported is close to hypothesis, 
and could readily be recast in that form. This openness of mind, ne 
doubt to be expected in any study, is especially demanded in a study 
whose business is to see what Aristotle has to learn from modern science, 
and what modern science has to learn from Aristotle. 


Leo R. Warp, C.8.C. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


New Hopes for a Changing World. By Bertrand Russell. New 
York: Simon and Shuster, 1951. Pp. 213. $3.00. 


To the extent that his positivistie and atheistic philosophy permits, 
Russell has bravely attempted in this book to bolster an insecure man- 
kind with new hope in the ultimate triumph of the human spirit through 
its own resources. Though ardently expressed, the hope he offers 
appears vain. 

As would be expected, hope in a future life is excluded. In a striking 
figure of speech reminiscent of Brahmanic thought, he compares indi- 
vidual human existence to a river whose waters gradually flow more 
quietly, and in the end, without any visible break, become merged in 
the sea, and painlessly lose their individual being. (p. 205) Nor is hope 
to be secured in this life by seeking divine assistance. He speaks dis- 
paragingly of those archbishops who even to this day “think that 
drought or excessive rain should be dealt with by prayer.” (p. 190) 
Such evils, like those of famine and plague and overpopulation, “so far 
as they can be eradicated, can be eradicated only by science.” (p. 190) 

The hope he offers, therefore, is purely human —a blind faith that 
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mankind is evolving toward greater perfection, and that, accordingly, 
man’s instinetive fears inherited from past generations and lying buried 
in one of the lower strata of the mind should be dispelled. “ Fear 
makes man unwise in the three great departments of human conduct: 
his dealings with nature, his dealings with other men, and his dealings 
with himself.” (p. 188) In regard to the first he should have confi- 
dence that science will overcome the limitations of nature to a very great 
extent. These limits must be considered scientifically. “We have a 
right to hopes that are rational, that can be itemized and set forth in 
statistics.” (p. 122) Science’s primary recommendation is universal 
birth control, with a penalty for those who do not cooperate, otherwise 
the advances in technocracy will be of no avail in alleviating famine. 
(p. 40) In his dealings with others, man should realize that with the 
advance of technocracy, cooperation on all levels is more beneficial than 
elimination of competitors. Finally, in regard to himself, man should 
do away with the obsession of sin which, together with the fiction of 
moral law, has its basis in fear. 

The book makes a strong plea for world government with the under- 
standing that it must be formed in part by conquest, for he does not 
believe “that the human race has sufficient statesmanship or capacity 
for mutual forbearance to establish a world Government on a basis of 
consent alone.” (p. 94) 

He warns against two great systems of dogma: the system of Rome 
and the system of Moscow, neither of which gives scope for the free 
mind. (p.8) The great example of mental stagnation from the fourth 
century to the sixteenth is the Church. The greatest example in our 
time is the Communist Church. (p. 123) Both are guilty of fanaticism. 
He denounces those who oppose birth control, and he regards the habit 
of low birth-rate as the most important Western value. (p. 49) 

Inasmuch as the human race, during the last decades, has given little 
evidence of progressive betterment, Russell’s solution seems to offer very 
little reason for hope. It may very well be another ten thousand years 
before mankind evolves from the competitive to the cooperative stage. 
What Russel offers in place of an “ antiquated ethic” is empty encour- 
agement and exhortation: to be rid of fear; to cooperate with your 
neighbor; to give way to creative and expansive impulses; to be happy 
as a consequence of which you will be good. His relativistic, utilitarian 


concept of justice and law deprives him of the very principles by which 


a sound economic, social, and political order could be maintained. One 
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might ask in passing on what ground he can be certain of so contingent 
a thing as the future population-food ratio. Malthus’ law has not the 
necessity of a physical law. 

In conclusion, it does not appear that Russell has succeeded in work- 
ing out a moral system, which as an alternative to the Catholic Church 
and the Communist Church, as he calls the latter, offers a well grounded 
hope for the future of a changing world. 


Georce H. Spevrz. 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary. 
St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


Men and Movements in American Philosophy. By Joseph P. 
Blau. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. xi + 401, with 
index. $4.50. 

American philosophy has gotten sufficiently far away from its begin- 
nings to reflect back over its course with the hope of catching its 
movements and directions. There has been, as a consequence, a spon- 
taneous desire on the part of American philosophers to find out our 
beginnings and to trace our present state to its sources in the past. 
There has been correlatively an increasing need to indicate to students 


the context of the local philosophical discussions upon which they are 
entering. Dr. Blau’s book is an effort in the direction of fulfilling that 
need. For that purpose, as an introduction to American philosophy for 


students, it should prove more satisfactory than most of the other recent 
histories of American philosophy. It is not as adequate and thorough 
in its treatment as Schneider and Werkmeister, but for that reason it 
is more within the grasp of a newcomer to philosophy and its history. 
By selecting central movements and typical representatives within these 
movements it avoids the scattering effect of a book such as Mayer’s 
where comment is made about everything and everyone. 

Dr. Blau’s method is first of all to give a general description of a 
particular movement and then to present two or three individual phi- 
losophers who will exemplify the varieties as well as the unity of the 
movement. He is perhaps a little mechanical here in the assignment 
of space. Approximately ten pages are assigned to each account of a 
general movement and to each philosopher, as though each section made 
up one class-hour lecture for a thirty-five lecture course. Besides fail- 
ing to give due recognition to the relative importance and output of 
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the men and movements studied, this procedure likewise results in giving 
the same amount of space and attention to the pre-Darwinian period, 
when American philosophy was of the nature of a reflection upon re- 
ligious and political questions, as to the post-Darwinian period, when 
American philosophy became more propeily scientific and technical. 
It is doubtful that in an introduction to American philosophy the first 
tentative starts deserve such detailed exposition. 

A decision to define American philosophy strictly results in the omis- 
sion of men like MeCosh and Whitehead. Nor is any mention made 
of Logical Positivism which has attracted so large a part of the Ameri- 
can philosophical membership in recent years. Possibly the reason!may 
be that Logical Positivism is an European importation, or that it is too 
recently come on the scene. 

The background of Dr. Blau’s own personal position is evidently that 
of the realistic naturalism of the Columbia tradition. However, since 
the emphasis is on exposition and very little critical comment appears, 
the author’s own philosophical opinion plays a minor role in the book. 
Its influence shows up primarily in the extent and quality of the exposi- 
tion. Idealism, for example, is given only one section out of the last 
five in the second period of American philosophy, and no mention at 
all is made of the work of Brand Blanshard. Moreover, though the 
presentation of the idealist position is good and sound, it does not show 
the same insight into the inner spirit of the movement as do the sections 
on pragmatism, realism and naturalism. 

The general objectivity of the book is gathered from the statement 
that Neo-Thomism might yet prove to be the most influential of the real- 
ist movements. Nothing further is said of Neo-Thomism for the reason 
that in America it “has developed no profound and original thinkers.” 
The justice of that remark must, I believe, be admitted, though in a 
work of larger scope room would have to be made for Brownson (at 
least as a Catholic philosopher) and John A. Ryan. Up to the present 
the leaders of Catholie philosophy in America have been Europeans. 
To a certain extent, of course, that can also be said of the leaders of 
non-Catholic philosophy. But there is good promise in the present 
new generation of American Catholic philosophers that at least some 
of our future leaders in thought will be found at home. These, 
assuredly, will have to be from the ranks of the laymen, since it will 
be a long while before a man in clerical garb is accepted as anything 
but a “ theologian.” 
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The central influence of Neo-Thomism is going to come from the 
scientific and positive exposition of the philosophy of St. Thomas and 
the other major scholasties so that it can come within the horizon of 
non-Thomists. But reflection on the history of American thought as 
it is found in works such as Dr. Blau’s suggests that if Neo-Thomism 
is to have its proper value in future philosophical discussion, it will 
have to find some of its roots in the American past. Sometimes in 
Scholastic circles study of American philosophy is depreciated, on the 
seore that “there isn’t anything philosophically worth while in it.” 
Such a judgment does not recognize that one of the tasks of a phi- 
losophy is to evaluate the tradition of the culture in which it wishes to 
operate. It must, moreover, discuss not merely its own traditional 
questions but also the questions of the cultural tradition in which it 
exists. It is time that Neo-Thomist studies of the movements of Ameri- 
can thought appear, not in the critical spirit of rejection, but in the 
spirit of evaluation and development, much as Aristotle handled his 
predecessors, who likewise had little to offer but out of whom he drew 
much. It is time, too, that American Scholasticism begin to argue its 
substantial theses in the light of the special formulation which our 
predecessors and contemporaries have given to philosophical problems, 
rather than in terms of specifically European issues. And after or 
along with the establishment of basic truths, attention ought to be paid 
to those aspects of thought and reality which intrigue our associates, 
the social and pragmatic character of human knowledge, for example, 
and the questions of development and history in human institutions. 
Until that is done Scholasticism will wear the unfamiliar air of a 
stranger. 

Rosert F. Harvanek, J. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


From Atomos to Atom. By Andrew G. Van Melsen. Translated 
by Henry J. Koren. Pittsburgh: The Duquesne University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 240, with index. $4.25. 


Without denying the marvelous achievements of contemporary science, 
From Atomos to Atom attempts to place the problems of natural 
science in the matrix of scientific thought of the past, and to manifest 
the undeniable truth that science today is the flower of the seed that was 
planted and cultivated in ancient Grevce. 
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To implement his purpose, Dr. Van Melsen traces the evolution of 
the concept atom from Democritus and Aristotle to modern quantum 
theory. But a history of the concept atom is not the main burden of 
this book. History is the vehicle of the real thesis which the author 
states in his introduction thus: “... whether along side physical sci- 
ence there remains room for the special science which hitherto was 
ealled philosophy.” (p. 6) 

Historical analysis, the author suggests, strongly indicates that two 
types of questions have ever surrounded the concept atom, both of 
which are of great importance and demand solution. The first type of 
question he calls philosophical; the second type is scientific. Because 
of development within natural science, the two types of questions, 
though merged in ancient thought, became distinct in modern science. 
The continuity of scientific thought is preserved, however, so that the 
ancient concept of atom (Atomos) seemed philosophic in accent but 
scientific by implication, whereas the contemporary concept of atom 
seems scientific in accent but truly philosophic by implication. 

Lest the interpretation of history give the appearance of minimizing 
the current distinction between philosophy and science, so dear to 
positivistic views among moderns, Dr. Van Melsen clarifies the issue. 
“ The nature of our subject will force us continually to give an accurate 
account of the difference between philosophy and physical science, and 
this difference contains the answer to the point in question.” (p. 4) 

After showing in scholarly detail how the ancients viewed both types 
of questions concerning the atom as the proper concern of one and the 
same science, the author recounts how increasing complexity of science 
demanded greater specialization; he then draws his cardinal inference. 
“. .. the discovery had still to be made that scientific method was 
possible which was not philosophic and nevertheless scientific, that it 
was possible to have a true science which gives general principles which 
are applicable only in a limited field of knowledge. That discovery was 
made in the nineteenth century ... (and) .. . constitutes one of the 
most important discoveries in the history of scientific thought.” (p. 221) 

Where the Greeks interwove these diverse problems as integral and 
essential questions of the same discipline, the modern methodology 
enabled natural science to consider them as autonomous. But moderns 
must remember that though natural science is autonomous, the larger 


philosophic problems remain present in the background. Their presence 
in the background is their title to existence, and therefore philosophy 
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of nature has a right to exist as the background for the sciences of 
nature. 

To the reviewer, both the importance of the endeavor to place modern 
seience in its traditional context and the defense of the rights of phi- 
losophy cannot be overestimated. For this reason From Atomos to 
Atom is a forthright contribution to the cause of scientific sanity. In 
this book the reader will find an answer to the positivists’ argument 
that the birth of natural science was the death of natural philosophy. 
But to an ever widening circle of modern thinkers, Dr. Van Melsen’s 
argument will not provide so secure an apology. The objection to 
natural philosophy raised by this group is not that it is a defunct disci- 
pline, but that it is a trivial one. In many respects, this attitude is 
much more formidable and difficult to engage. 

Nor would it be fair to mention this group of opponents in connec- 
tion with From Atomos to Atom were it not that within the pages of 
this book can be found the answer to their objection. Unfortunately, 
the author, by making the clean-cut distinction between science of 
nature and philosophy of nature (the discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury), wins the day from the positivists but loses it to the “ trivialists.” 
The reason that the ancients held the unity of natural philosophy so 
dear was that every part of the discipline from the general principles 
to the specific details formed an integral and coherent view of nature. 
To the reviewer history shows no reason why the unity of the science 
of nature should be broken, and the “discovery” of the nineteenth 
century was, in reality, no new thing. The ancients isolated problems, 
and, for the sake of investigation, treated them separately from the 
main areas of study. Aristotle wrote a treatise on Respiration which 
represents the same scientific temper, though not the technical detail, 
with which Haldane wrote on the same subject. 

From Atomos to Atom assumes that this penchant for isolated study 
in the nineteenth century is a valid basis for formal division in metho- 
dology, but by no means persuades the reviewer that the ancients would 
approve of such a division. Natural philosophy and natural science 
were one; by the same reasoning, it could well be defended, they are 
still one. And this is the argument against those who would say that 
natural philosophy is trivial. Since the broader issues and the detailed 
issues are questions belonging to the same natural science, it is for the 
scientist to say what issues are trivial. And perhaps in this light, the 
deeper questions which the physicist and chemist and biologist would 


: 
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be confronted with—and indeed the great minds in those fields are now 
considering seriously—would make many of contemporary “ scientific” 


questions seem trivial. 

Whether such an interpretation of the history of science is legiti- 
mately drawn from Dr. Van Melsen’s book is for the reader to decide. 
This much is certain, he will find the evolution of the atom marked by 
cross-currents of deep and stimulating issues; he will also discover, if 


he has not already, that contemporary natural science cannot be so 
shallow as its proponents make it out to be. 


Raymonp J. Nogar, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Christian Ethics. An Introduction for College Students. By Leo 
R. Ward, C.S.C. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1952. 
Pp. 298. $4.00. 


The author has set out to write a different Ethics book and has cer- 
tainly succeeded. He abandons the traditional approach of the Catholic 
ethician (ethicist, to Father Ward), and he reminds us of non-Catholic 
authors of current philosophy texts in that the structure of his book 
is more arbitrary than natural, that is, in neither of the two main parts 
of the book is there the logical unfolding and exposition of a central 
theme. He stimulates by introducing matter not to be found in similar 
manuals. He gives admirable expositions of formal cause, of the natural 
law, of the blessedness of family cooperative effort, of the unity of the 
human race, and of other particular topics. We congratulate him on 
the presentation of new problems and on some of his answers, but his 
excursion into global morality is not too happy. Perhaps no pioneering 
effort is. 

The book is not what it professes to be, a college text-book. It often 
has the tone of a paper read at a philosophical convention. Too little 
is said of the common moral obligations of all men; and that, we feel 
sure, is from design. Tremendous topies are touched rather than pene- 
trated, for, as the golfers say, there is not enough follow through. The 
treatment leaves much to be desired by way of proof of new and definite 
moral obligations. The older moralists said that no one should be 
accused of sin, nor should a particular moral obligation be put on any 
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man, without at least prudent certitude. And even in dealing with 
global morality one should remember that obligation rests ultimately 
upon some individual and only the individual sins and merits. 

The author touches great moral questions of fact, like the entry of 
the United States into World War I and II, in a few blythe sentences. 
It is fine pedagogy to ask penetrating questions in the classroom, but 
we question the effectiveness of an author’s habit of raising questions 
to which he never gives an answer. It is also clear that the author 
strives for style. The results are praiseworthy. The book has a grace 
which makes for easy reading even though one sometimes finds that 
which is labored or cryptic. The amount of extraneous matter is a 
trifle high; for some of the book is sociology, some is current history, 
and some is moralizing journalism. 

The book surely stimulates and refreshes, but if it was the author’s 
hope to revolutionize the consciences of college graduates, we doubt if 
that hope will be fulfilled. For we cannot imagine confessors of the 
near or even the remote future hearing through the crates such tales 
of wrongdoing as: “I neglected soil conservation. I failed to support 
socialized medicine. I spat on the sidewalk five times. I did not de- 
nounce dishonesty in public office. Twice I read comic books when I 
should have been improving my mind.” Some one, however, must warn 
men of the new ways of sinning. We are grateful to the author for 
breaking new ground. 

Tuomas J. Hiaarns, S.J. 


Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Aristotle’s De Anima With the Commentary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by Kenelm Foster and Sylvester 
Humphries. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 
504, with index. $6.50. 


In the collection of Aristotle’s writings, the small treatise, De Anima, 
oceupies the important position of a heart, because, in its vitality, it is 
connected with every part of the whole body of Aristotle’s doctrine. 
This appears from the salient points the treatise itself contains: 

St. Thomas faithfully interpreted the Aristotelian teaching, when he 
pointed out that the “ natural” or “ physical,” in the strict sense, means 
what belongs to the material substances, while the material is identified 
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with the sensible, which basically is conceived to be the tangible, i.e., 
what can be perceived by the sense of touch. Natural substances are 
tangible bodies. Natural qualities are tangible qualities, which have 
been ultimately reduced by means of syllogistic reasoning to four kinds, 
in four primary combinations, which constitute the essences of four 
primary substances or elements: namely, the hot-dry (fire), the hot- 
humid (air-vapour), the cold-dry (earth), and the cold-humid (water). 
The change or mutation, proper to the natural substances, is the altera- 
tion in tangible qualities. The total alteration brings about the substan- 
tial transmutation, i. e., generation-corruption. According to Aristotelian 
biology and psychology, no life, either vegetative or sensitive, can be 
found in natural substances, unless the natural elements are composed 
in them according to an appropriate measure and proportion. The 
things too hot, too cold, too dry, or too humid, are incapable of possess- 
ing life. Natural bodies and animate bodies, in their strict sense, form 
two distinct kingdoms. The soul is nothing else but a principle of life 
of the natural bodies, proportionate in their tangible qualities, and 
capable of being vivified. The soul, in animate bodies, plays the role 
which, in natural bodies is played by nature (physis or form). 
Furthermore, two kinds of intellects were distinguished by Aristotle. 
One belongs to the heavenly bodies, not rooted in the sensible and vege- 
tative soul. The other belongs to tangible bodies. This is the human 
intellect. Within tangible bodies, the vegetative soul has been found 
to be an essential foundation for the existence of all the other souls, 
not only sensitive, but also-intellectual. In the sensitive soul, the sense 
of touch lays a foundation for all the rest of the sensitive powers. 
Animals die by losing the whole of the sense of touch. The vegetative 
soul can exist in plants without sensitive soul. But the sensitive soul 


cannot exist in animals without the vegetative. In the same way, no 


intellectual soul can exist in man without the vegetative and sensitive 
parts. The higher soul contains the lower soul potentially. So the 
intellectual soul in man contains potentially the vegetative and sensitive 
souls and is rooted in them, as a square contains triangles and is built 
upon them. The intellect, however, reveals itself, through its opera- 
tions, as not being spatially confined within a particular location in 
any part of the body, while the vegetative and sensitive powers are 
spatially confined each within its own corporeal organ. To know is to 
receive “ intentionally ” the knowable realities. By being able to know 
all the material essences and qualities, the intellect reveals itself as being 
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free from all materiality, in the same manner as the sight, being able 
to know all the colors, is itself not in any way colored. The intellect, 
however, has also been clearly said to be unable to reside outside the 
bodily “continuum” or magnitude. Nor can it know anything without 
sensible phantasms. It is not found in all the souls. Nor is it the 
whole soul in man, but rather a part of it. The biological and psycho- 
logical functions of the soul, and the epistemology of human knowledge 
by abstraction and logical reasoning, were analyzed by Aristotle in 
detail. His deep insight, sound spirit, and method, from the philo- 
sophical aspect, is worthy of the highest admiration even in our modern 
times. Taking the animate substances as living beings, Aristotle was 
the first to determine the ontological function of the soul, by the theory 
of act and potency. 

In all these points, St. Thomas Aquinas is a most faithful and com- 
petent interpreter of Aristotelian thought. 

Besides all this, St. Thomas holds that from the Aristotelian premises 
a conclusion follows that the intellect — including its further division 
into the agent and possible intellects—is a part of the soul; it is indi- 
vidual and immortal. Other commentators drew each one a different 
conclusion. It is not impossible that, if Aristotle were still alive, he 
might push the course of thinking into a direction different from all 
the others. 

St. Thomas’ commentary on the De Anima, after all discounts and 
reservations have been made, deserves still to be considered as a guide 
beyond any other, for those who wish to gain a right appreciation of 
the spirit and method of the perennial philosophy, to which Aristotle 
had made the most important contribution. 

The usefulness of an English translation of Aristotle’s De Anima 
with the commentary of St. Thomas can never be exaggerated. The 
present translation, from the linguistic point of view, is excellent. It is 
fluent and clear. In a few places, it did not express fully the mean- 
ings of several scholastic terms. This can be seen from the examples 
which are given here below: 

1) “Genus and species,” in so far as they belong to the hierarchy 


of universal and immutable essences, have logical, epistemological, and 
metaphysical implications. Wherefore, they can hardly be embodied in 


the terms “class” or “ group” of experimental biology which are used 


by the translators. 2) Sometimes the word “ratio” is translated by 
“thought,” “idea,” “ concept,” or the like, when it can preferably have 
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one of many other meanings such as substance, essence, form, structural 


order, cause, respect, relation, or proportion, according to the context 
in which the word is used. 3) The “species” (intentional) as the 
formal cause of the actualization of knowledge, is not exactly inter- 
preted, because it is translated with terms which are not adequate, such 
as “thought,” “idea,” ete. 4) The processes of division and composi- 
tion, in human judgment and reasoning, according to their technical 
meaning, should not be translated by, and identified with, the “ dis- 
tinction and comparison ” which they presuppose. 5) The actuality of 
the knower in knowing, and the actuality of the knowable in being 
known, are one actuality, which is produced by intentional species. 
This principle of the Aristotelian epistemology is translated as “ the 
actually understood object and the actually understanding subject are 
one being.” 6) The “putredo querci” (rottenness of oak) can mean 
“fungi” or “cold light” (phosphorescence). Therefore, it is not right 
to translate it by “fungi,” when it rather means phosphorescence. 
However, such instances are very few. On the other hand, the trans- 
lation of St. Thomas’ Commentary is an extremely difficult task. After 
all the reservations are made, the present translation is worthy to be 
tanked among the best possible. 
Marruias Lv. 


Holy Rosary Educational Committee 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada. 


The Concept in Thomism. By John F. Peifer. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1952. Pp. 298, with index. $4.50. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, as the author of this excellent little book ob- 
serves, took the reliability and objectivity of man’s knowing very much 
for granted. His only concern was to explain, not the if, but the how, 
of human knowledge. 

Starting with obvious data of experience, Aquinas recognized that 
human intellection is an immanent activity, an internal activity in which 
the outside object somehow becomes present to, and understood within, 
the knower. Yet, for all this subjectivity, it is equally clear—if any- 
thing, much more clear—that this interior act does not produce its object, 
but merely attains it, becomes it, in fact, and as the object is in itself, 
really and completely existing outside the mind, and wholly independent 
of the mind’s activity. 
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As an initial consequence of these facts, Aquinas argued that the 
object must somehow become immaterial. Matter restricts form to the 
self-contained limits of a material individual. Therefore, a form that 
is not somehow de-materialized can only be received into a subject as 
a relatively permanent perfection of that subject, and as no longer 
possessed by the object from which it was originally derived. Yet, if 
our knowledge is of the other, and precisely inasmuch as it is other, 
it is clear that the form received into the knower must remain the 
forma rei alterius, and only by being disengaged from its material 
moorings could a form remain as it is in the object and still take up a 
new and different existence in the mind of the knower. Moreover, 
Aquinas was very strict on this point: the form in the knower is 
identically the same form as the form in the object. Though this might 
sound at first as an outright contradiction, Fr. Peifer explains how, 
in the mind of St. Thomas, the two forms differ, not as forms, but only 
in the manner in which they exist; the one existing physically in the 
external thing, and the other existing intentionally in the mind of the 
knower. (p. 59) 

Turning next to the genesis of this form of the other as it exists in 
the intellect, i. e., the impressed species, Fr. Peifer follows St. Thomas’s 
analysis of its efficient causality, of the nature and function of the 
agent intellect, and of the instrumental causality exercised by the sense 
phantasm. 

On the further question as to the precise nature of this instrumental 
causality of the phantasm, Fr. Peifer, guided in this, as in so many 
other points, by the commentaries of John of St. Thomas, gives a rela- 
tively lengthy and very capable analysis. (pp. 119 ff.) As an instru- 
ment, the phantasm can only move in virtue of the motion it itself 
receives from the agent intellect. Consequently, it must receive from 
the agent intellect some virtus, some transient power momentarily super- 
added to its nature, which enables it to enter into the chain of causality 
that produces the impressed species. Because this virtus is something 
which the phantasm can possess only inasmuch as it is actuallly being 
moved by the agent intellect, Fr. Peifer calls the illumination extrinsic. 
It might be noted here, however, that many of the Thomistie authors 
who prefer to call it intrinsic do so only to insist on the point that the 


virtus is really received by the phantasm, however transient or momen- 


tary it might be. 
Once the intellect has been actuated by the impressed species, it 
elicits the act of understanding (intelligere), and it is this further act 
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which brings forth the concept in which the outside object is under- 
stood. In explaining the nature and necessity of this concept, in dis- 
tinguishing the twofold aspect of the act of understanding — dicere 
(with reference to the concept in which the object is understood) and 
intelligere (with reference to the object known)—in stressing the nature 
of the concept as a formal sign, i.e., as a sign that does not have to be 
itself understood before that of which it is a sign may be understood, 
and, finally, in analyzing the distinction which later commentators made 
between formal and objective concept—the one being the internal word 
in which the object is understood, the other that which is known in the 
object itself, precisely as it is known—in all these points, and in many 
others not mentioned here, Fr. Peifer has given a clear and accurate 
account of the teaching of Aquinas. 

If there is, however, anything missing in this book, perhaps it is the 
metaphysical analysis of intelligere taken precisely as act, the causation 
of this act, and its relation both to the impressed species and to the 
ultimate concept. Aquinas himself not infrequently stated (e.g., S. T., 
I, q. 34, a. 1, ad 2m.) that the relation of intelligere to the actuation of 
the possible intellect by the impressed species is analogously the same 
as the relation of esse to the actuation by the substantial form. Now 
when Aquinas drew this proportionality, he was not playing meta- 
physical hopscotch. The idea goes right to the rock bottom of his 
entire synthesis, the recognition of an actuality beyond, and distinct 
from, form, and to which the form, in the terms of a most fundamental 
dualism, is yet in potency. 

Consequently, with regard to the efficient cause of the act of under- 
standing, there is strict efficiency on the part of the agent intellect and 
the instrumental phantasm in producing the impressed species, and this 
efficiency reaches through to the act intelligere itself. Also, the adequate 
principle for the becoming of this act would have to embrace as well— 
in faet, primarily—the possible intellect, from which the act of under- 
standing flows, not strictly as effect from cause, but through a certain 
resultantia naturalis, the internal mushrooming-out of the cognoscitive 
faculty. It does not seem, however, and despite the contrary assertions 
of some Thomistie textbooks, that Aquinas would allow any real, or 
strict, efficiency to the impressed species with reference to the act of 
understanding (p. 94); no more than he would allow such efficiency to 
the substantial form with reference to the act of existing. (This point 
has been well analyzed by Fr. Bernard Lonergan in the third of his 
five brilliant articles on The Concept of Verbum in St. Thomas, Cf. 
“ Theological Studies,” VIII, 429 ff.). 
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In general, and in most particulars, The Concept in Thomism is an | 
excellent work. Moreover, its clarity of explanation and ease of ex- 
pression should recominend it, both as a guide for graduate students 
interested in the text of Aquinas, and as a supplementary textbook for 
at least the more advanced students of the philosophy of human nature 
even on the undergraduate level. 

Rosert L. Ricuarp, S.J. 


Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


The World of Silence. By Max Picard. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Co., 1953. Pp. 231. $2.50. 


This book should be read as the companion, if not the answer, to 
The Flight from God. Both books, in translation, have prefaces by 
Gabriel Marcel. The Flight from God was published in German in 
Switzerland in 1934. The World of Silence was first published in 1948. 
But they could have been published together at any time since the first 
world war, and were probably conceived thirty-five years ago when Max 
Picard left his practice of medicine at Heidelberg and moved to the 
shores of Lake Lugano where he has lived ever since. 

Picard is a Jew, and also, from 1939, a Catholic. He does not teach. 
He lives, thinks, and writes. He is another of that increasing com- 
pany of modern thinkers, from Kierkegaard and Nietzsche down to our 
time, whose philosophizing takes place outside the confines of the phi- 
losophy departments of universities. In terms of academic philosophy, 
Picard is even less of a philosopher than Marcel who admires him. 
In terms of English and American literary critics, he is, nevertheless, 
a philosopher rather than a poet. Perhaps he belongs to the ranks of 
Christian prophets and apologists, except that there is uncomfortably 
little that is sympathetic or scholarly about his books. He completely 
ignores the ordinary expectations of argument or narrative. He is one 
who sees more than most around him care to admit, and who makes no 
effort to make his vision palatable. Like the pre-Socratics, whom he 
resembles closely, he writes a broken style, short sections, each with a 
title, flashes of compact insight. For those who look for some pro- 
gression, some plot or thematic development in all they read, there is 
almost nothing in The World of Silence or The Flight from God to 
earry them along. Picard does not think their way. He starts with 
the whole as he sees it, and then looks at it again and again, reporting 
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different aspects, one after another in no particular order. Of the 
thirty-four sections in this short book, it does not seem to matter that 
“ Animals and Silence” lies between “Silence and the Human Face” 
and “ Time and Silence.” If it does, the transitions are inside Picard’s 
mind, and one can only feel right in moving from one section to another 
when one has learned to move with Picard. Or, I should say, muse 
with Picard. Unless you submit yourself wholly to him, you will say, 
at least, that he is too repetitious, platitudinous, too abstract, fanciful. 
No doubt he does use history carelessly. He speaks of a World of 
Faith as if there once were a time when everything were right with 
man. He speaks of the Dark Ages as a world of silence just because 
it was a time without much speech for posterity. He does not ask 
whether it was really, for those living then, a time that contrasts 
favorably with our time of flight. He speaks of history largely and 
carelessly, and dogmatically, because he knows only our century. There 
he makes sense; there he is a good diagnostician. He is especially elo- 
quent, in a truthful way, when he talks of city life, which, however, 
he knows best as a country visitor rather than as a city dweller. “The 
great city is the center of the Flight. The streets resemble pipes into 
which men are sucked.” So in The Flight from God. Or, in the second 
book, “ The great cities are like enormous reservoirs of noise... The 


great city is a fortress against the silence.” Against the country? 
Picard often contrasts the life of the peasant with the nervous life of 


the city dweller. Are his contrasts too simple, too obvious? 

What is silence, the world of silence, “the substance of silence,” 
which he contrasts with flight, the world of the flight? I do not know 
whether Patrick Bair had read The Flight from God before writing 
his novel, Faster! Faster!, one of the most moving of contemporary 
allegories. But flight is an appropriate metaphor for the aimless 
scurrying and traveling of modern men, and of Americans. By now 
we know much of the shape of this phenomenon, some of its causes, 
proximate and remote. We know that modern men are obsessed by 
motion and time, and yet rarely achieve anything they can abide with. 
What is Picard’s solution? In The Flight from God he says, like 
Kafka, that “ Always one has the Pursuer close at hand, always one 
ean fling oneself back upon him and end the Flight.” But, one might 
add, on Kafka’s behalf, only if one feels he is pursued by a loving God. 
Or, as Picard himself continues, “ Perhaps one day God, he who is the 
Pursuer, may will to end it before those who are pursued.... Now 
he drives them round his own still center . . . as the dead moons revolve 
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about a living star.... What a spectacle: God at the center and 
round about him the dead moons of them that flee ever drawn to him 
but knowing him no longer! This, too, might be the end of the Flight.” 

It might be the way, but what about the condition? How can it take 
place? To answer this, Picard wrote The World of Silence in which 
he examines one aspect only of the world of flight, noise and its opposite, 
silence. What silence is to noise, faith is to flight. Noise is but one 
phenomenon in the world of the flight, silence a condition of faith. 
This is a difficult book to read because Picard is talking about silence, 
talking about something we normally think of as the absence of some- 
thing else. How can you talk about an absence? Is this why this book 
seems at first so abstract? Is silence really an autonomous phenomenon, 
as he claims, “the first-born of basic phenomenon?” It is only in 
silence that the Word of God can be heard, if at all; it is only out of 
silence that words having distinct and lasting meaning come to rest in 
individuals. In some sense — does it matter what? — there is a world 
of silence in which things take place that do not take place in noise. 
Picard’s section on the dictatorship of the radio is one of the rare 
instances in this book where he talks concretely enough to avoid the 
charge of being platitudinous. He says there that people are so bad- 
tempered and ill at ease because the radio falsifies the direct relation- 
ship between persons. Thus, for example, war was once an elemental 
experience only; now it is too often merely an object of discussion by 
commentators. The world of the radio is a world of “the continuity 
of discontinuity.” Everything is indirect, second-hand, vicarious, and 
yet the second-hand is inescapable. In the world of the flight, man is 
pursued all day long by radio, and even when the radio—or television— 
is shut off, by endless chatter. How plausible is Picard’s diagnosis 
that “ Many modern psychoses are caused by man having more words 
thrown at him than he can answer.” Man’s power to answer and be 
responsible is overtaxed, and he cracks up. Man needs silence, not 
only in times of sickness and death — when he still meets silence and, 
too late, himself—but in health and love, for the sake of language and 
happiness. Man’s words and God’s Word both sound out only in and 
out of a silence that signifies listening. Modern man, “the appendage 
of noise,” does not listen. 

Harper 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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